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Week Ending Friday, November 20, 


The President’s Radio Address 
November 14, 1998 


The President. Today I would like to talk 
about the hurricane that struck Central 
America 2 weeks ago and what we in the 
United States are doing to help. I’m joined 
by Tipper Gore, who will describe her trip 
leading our delegation to the region. 

As Hurricane Mitch swept across the Car- 
ibbean, we were spared the brunt of the 
storm. But our neighbors in Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, El Salvador, and Guatemala were not 
so lucky. We know the terrible death toll in 
those nations, more than 10,000 lives so far. 
But that figure only begins to convey the dev- 
astation. Hundreds of thousands are home- 
less. Mudslides and collapsed bridges have 
made it difficult to send help. In huge areas 
people have still almost no food and water. 
Roads, farms, schools, hospitals, all have 
been destroyed. 

Tipper Gore led our Presidential mission 
to the region, and she just reported to me 
on the conditions there. I’d like to ask her 
now to tell what she saw. 

Tipper Gore. Thank you, Mr. President. 

In Honduras, we visited a neighborhood 
devastated by the storm. We joined the effort 
to clean up a school that will become a medi- 
cal facility. That night I slept in a tent outside 
a shelter with homeless families, where I met 
a woman who was 6 months pregnant, a 
grandmother who was caring for four of her 
grandchildren, and a man who was alone and 
blind. They had all lost everything. They are 
now living together in one room, sleeping on 
mats. 

In Nicaragua, I visited a refugee site for 
more than a thousand men, women, and chil- 
dren whose homes along a riverbank are 
gone. The conditions are unimaginable. The 
Government has allocated a plot of land 
which is divided into parcels, one per family. 
Their shelter consists of sheets of plastic. 
Disease is rampant, and their biggest con- 
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cerns right now are food, water, and medi- 
cine. 

Yet everywhere, I was struck by the spirit 
of the people. They are not defeated. They're 
cleaning up, and ‘they are rebuilding their 
lives. In Honduras, community leaders are 
working to help those most in need to get 
supplies to the outlying areas. In the make- 
shift shelters in Managua, many people were 
measuring foundations for new walls they 
will build when the materials are available. 

You can see that this disaster has destroyed 
their homes but not their spirits. They will 
survive. And we will stand with them as they 
do so. 

The President. Thanks, Tipper. Thank 
you for the trip and for your recommenda- 
tions for what the United States should do 
next. 

Next Monday the First Lady will also visit 
the region. We want to do everything we can 
to help—now and over the long run. To 
quickly address the catastrophe, I ordered 
$80 million in emergency aid. Over 1,300 
American troops are assisting with relief ef- 
forts, providing food, water, and medicine. 
Engineers are rebuilding roads. Helicopters 
and planes are delivering vital supplies, 1.3 
million tons to date. And more help is on 
the way. 

In the wake of Mrs. Gore’s trip, I am an- 
nouncing today that we will offer $45 million 
in additional defense goods and services to 
provide the resources our troops need to con- 
tinue their critical work toward recovery. 

I’ve also asked Secretary of the Treasury 
Bob Rubin to find the best way to provide 
debt relief and emergency financial aid from 
the United States and the international com- 
munity. We've already encouraged inter- 
national institutions to provide more than 
$500 million in near-term financial aid, and 
we’re working with them to secure sufficient 
money for reconstruction. 

Finally, we intend to extend our stay of 
deportation through the holidays for citizens 
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of the affected countries living in the United 
States, while examining on an urgent basis 
recommendations for further relief, consist- 
ent with the recommendation Mrs. 
made to me. 

A storm shows no respect for boundaries, 
and we should respond the same way. Many 
American citizens have relatives in Central 
America; our nations are related, too. They 
are our friends and our neighbors. We are 
going to share the future together. America 
is at its best when lending a helping hand 
to friends in need. Central Americans have 
taken great strides in the last decade in end- 
ing conflicts and strengthening democracies. 
We must not, and we will not, let a hurricane 
drown these aspirations. 

The United States will spare no aid to peo- 
ple of Central America, our fellow Ameri- 
cans, as we all strive to build a better world 
in a new century 

Thanks for listening. 


Gore 


Note: The address was recorded at 1:59 p.m. on 
November 13 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on November 
14. This transcript was made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on November 13 but 
was embargoed for release until the broadcast. 


Memorandum on Emergency 
Disaster Relief for Central America 
November 14, 1998 


Presidential Determination No. 99-04 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense 
Subject: Drawdown Under Section 
506(a)(2)(A)(i)(II) of the Foreign Assistance 
Act to Provide Emergency Disaster Relief 
Assistance for Honduras, Nicaragua, E] 
Salvador, and Guatemala 

Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
section 506(a)(2)(A)(i)(II) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended (“the Act”), 
22 U.S.C. 2318(a)(2), I hereby determine 
that it is in the national interest of the United 
States to draw down articles and services 
from the inventory and resources of the De- 
partment of Defense, for the purpose of pro- 
viding international disaster relief assistance 
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Honduras, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala. 

Therefore, I direct the drawdown of up 
to $45 million of articles and services from 
the inventory and resources of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the Governments of 
Honduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and Gua- 
temala for the purposes and under the au- 
thorities of chapter 9 of part I of the Act. 

The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to report this determination to the 
Congress immediately and to arrange for its 
publication in the Federal Register 


Nicaragua, 


William J. Clinton 


Statement on the International Day 
of Prayer for the Persecuted Church 
November 14, 1998 


On this International Day of Prayer for the 
Persecuted Church, I want to reaffirm my 
administration’s strong commitment to reli- 
gious freedom around the world. 

Today, in solidarity with millions of people 
at home and abroad, we pray for those who 
suffer for their beliefs—a suffering fore- 
warned by Scripture: they shall lay 
their hands on you, and persecute you . 
[you will be] brought before kings and rulers 
for my name’s sake.” But with this warning 
comes the promise, “I will give you a mouth 
and wisdom, which none of your adversaries 
will be able to deny or resist.” (Luke 21:12). 

My administration worked closely with 
Members of Congress and the U.S. religious 
community to secure passage of the Inter- 
national Religious Freedom Act of 1998, 
which is an important addition to our ongo- 
ing efforts to make the promotion of religious 
freedom a national priority and an integral 
part of our foreign policy. 

On this day, when we kee »p in our thoughts 
the noble struggle for religious freedom of 
people of all backgrounds, whether Muslim, 
Christian, Jewish, “Buddhist, Hindu, Taoist, 

Baha’i, or of any other faith, we remember 
the words of the American Founding Father 
James Madison, who called religious liberty 
the “luster of our country.” And we pray that 
our devotion to religious tolerance will serve 
as a beacon for all people everywhere who 
yearn for spiritual freedom. 
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Remarks on the Situation in Iraq and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


November 15, 1998 


The President. Good morning. Last night 
Iraq agreed to meet the demands of the 
international community to cooperate fully 
with the United Nations weapons inspectors. 
Iraq committed to unconditional compliance. 
It rescinded its decisions of August and Octo- 
ber to end cooperation with the inspectors 
It withdrew its objectionable conditions. In 
short, Iraq accepted its obligation to permit 
all activities of the weapons inspectors, 
UNSCOM and the IAEA, to resume in ac- 
cordance with the relevant resolutions of the 
U.N. Security Council. 

The United States, together with Great 
Britain, and with the support of our friends 
and allies around the world, was poised to 
act militarily if Iraq had not reversed course. 
Our willingness to strike, together with the 
overwhelming weight of world opinion, pro- 
duced the outcome we preferred: Saddam 
Hussein reversing course, letting the inspec- 
tors go back to work without restrictions or 
conditions. 

As I have said since this crisis began, the 
return of the inspectors, if they can operate 
in an unfettered way, is the best outcome 
because they have been, and they remain, 
the most effective tool to uncover, destroy, 
and prevent Iraq from rebuilding its weapons 
of mass destruction and the missiles to de- 
liver them. 

Now, let me be clear: Iraq has backed 
down, but that is not enough. Now Iraq must 
live up to its obligations. 

Iraq has committed to unconditionally re- 
sume cooperation with the weapons inspec- 
tors. What does that mean? First, Iraq must 
resolve all outstanding issues raised by 
UNSCOM and the IAEA. Second, it must 
give inspectors unfettered access to inspect 
and to monitor all sites they choose with no 
restrictions or qualifications, consistent with 
the memorandum of understanding Iraq 
itself signed with Secretary-General Annan 
in February. Third, it must turn over all rel- 
evant documents. Fourth, it must accept all 
weapons of mass destruction-related resolu- 
tions. Fifth, it must not interfere with the 
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independence or the professional expertise 
of the weapons inspectors. 

Last night, again, I confirmed with the 
U.N. Security-General, Kofi Annan, that he 
shares these understandings of Iraq’s obliga- 
tons. 

In bringing on this crisis, Iraq isolated 
itself from world opinion and opinion in the 
region more than at any time since the Gulf 
war. The United Nations Security Council 
voted 15-0 to demand that Saddam Hussein 
reverse course. Eight Arab nations—Egypt, 
Syria, Saudi Arabia, five other Gulf states— 
warned Saddam that Iraq alone would bear 
responsibility for the consequences of defy- 
ing the United Nations. The world spoke 
with one voice: Iraq must accept once and 
for all that the only path forward is complete 
compliance with its obligations to the world. 
Until we see complete compliance, we will 
remain vigilant; we will keep up the pressure; 
we will be ready to act. 

This crisis also demonstrates, unfortu- 
nately, once again, that Saddam Hussein re- 
mains an impediment to the well-being of 
his people and a threat to the peace of his 
region and the security of the world. We will 
continue to contain the threat that he poses 
by working for the elimination of Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction capability under 
UNSCOM, enforcing the sanctions and the 
no-fly zone, responding firmly to any Iraqi 
provocations. 

However, over the long term, the best way 
to address that threat is through a Govern- 
ment in Baghdad—a new Government—that 
is committed to represent and respect its 
people, not repress them, that is committed 
to peace in the region. Over the past year 
we have deepened our engagement with the 
forces of change in Iraq, reconciling the two 
largest Kurdish opposition groups, beginning 
broadcasts of a Radio Free Iraq throughout 
the country. We will intensify that effort, 
working with Congress to implement the 
Iraq Liberation Act, which was recently 
passed, strengthening our political support to 
make sure the opposition—or to do what we 
can to make the opposition a more effective 
voice for the aspirations of the Iraqi people. 

Let me say again, what we want and what 
we will work for is a Government in Iraq 
that represents and respects its people, not 
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represses them, and one committed to live 
in peace with its neighbors. 

In the century we are ‘leaving, America has 
often made the difference between tyranny 
and freedom, between chaos and commu- 
nity, between fear and hope. In this case, 
as so often in the past, the reason America 
can make this difference is the patriotism and 
professionalism of our military. Once again, 
its strength, its readiness, its capacity is ad- 
vancing America’s interest and the cause of 
world peace. We must remain vigilant, 
strong, and ready, here and wherever our in- 
terests and values are at stake. Thanks to our 
military, we will be able to do so. 


Unconditional Compliance With U.N. 
Resolutions 


Q. Mr. President, what you just said today 
sounds a lot less tough, sir, than what your 
National Security Adviser said yesterday. He 
called it, what Iraq said, “unconditionally un- 
acceptable,” and he said it had more holes 
than Swiss cheese. 

The President. That's right, and look what 
they did after we said that. That’s right— 
look what’s happened since they said that. 
We decided to delay the attack when we 
were informed that Iraq was going to make 
a—offer us a statement—the world, commit- 
ting to complete compliance. And you will 
recall, when that statement came in, there 
were members of the international commu- 
nity and members of the Security Council 
who said that they thought that the statement 
was sufficient to avoid a military conflict and 
to get UNSCOM back in. We did not agree, 
and the British did not agree. Mr. Berger 
and Prime Minister Blair both went out and 
made statements to that effect. 

After that occurred, we received three 
subsequent letters from the Government of 
Iraq, going to the President of the Security 
Council, dealing with the three big holes we 
saw in the original Iraqi letter. 

First of all, it became clear, and they made 
it clear, that the attachment to the letter was 
in no way a condition of their compliance, 
that their compliance was not conditional. 
Secondly, they explicitly revoked the deci- 
sions they made in August and October to 
suspend cooperation with UNSCOM. And 
thirdly, they made it clear that they would 
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not just let the inspectors back in to wander 
around in a very large country but that their 
cooperation with them would be uncondi- 
tional and complete. 

Those were the things which occurred 
after Mr. Berger spoke and after Prime Min- 
ister Blair spoke. Those were the things 
which have caused us to conclude that with 
world opinion unanimous and with the ability 
to actually—the prospect, at least—of getting 
this inspection system going until we can 
complete the work that we have been work- 
ing on now since the end of the Gulf war— 
it was those three things that made us believe 
we should go forward. That is the difference 
between where we are now and where we 
were yesterday when the United States and 
Great Britain made its statements. 

Q. Mr. President—[inaudible}| 

Q. Mr. Presiden 

The President. Wait. Wait. Wait a minute. 

Q. Why is there any reason to believe that 
Iraq will comply this time when it has failed 
to do so repeatedly in the past? 

The President. Well, I think there are 
four things that I would say about it, with 
the beginning that no one can be sure. We're 
not—this is not a question of faith; this is 
a question of action. Let me remind you, the 
most important sentence in the statement I 
just read you was, “Iraq has backed down, 
but that’s not enough. Now Iraq must live 
up to its obligations.” 

Now, let me just point out four things. 
Number one, we have an unprecedented 
consensus here. I do not believe that anyone 
can doubt that there was an unprecedented 
consensus condemning what Saddam Hus- 
sein had done in not cooperating with 
UNSCOM. Number two, we had a very cred- 
ible threat of overwhelming force, which was 
imminent had we not received word that Iraq 
was prepared to make the commitments we 
had been asking for. Number three, the set 
of commitments we received, in the end, 
after making our position clear yesterday in 
refusing to negotiate or water down our posi- 
tion, is clear and unambiguous. And number 
four, we remained ready to act. So we don’t 
have to rely on our feelings here, or whether 
we believe anything. The question is, have 
we made the proper judgment to suspend 
any military action in order to give Iraq a 
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chance to fulfill its commitments, even 
though it has failed to do so, so many times 
in the past. 

These four things are what you have to 
keep in mind. I believe—let me just say 
this—I believe we have made the right deci- 
sion for a very specific reason, and I think 
it’s very important that we keep hammering 
this home. If we take military action, we can 
significantly degrade the capability of Sad- 
dam Hussein to develop weapons of mass de- 
struction and to deliver them, but that would 
also mark the end of UNSCOM. So we would 
deiay it, but we would then have no over- 
sight, no insight, no involvement in what is 
going on within Iraq. 

If we can keep UNSCOM in there working 
and one more time give him a chance to be- 
come honorably reconciled by simply observ- 
ing United Nations resolutions, we see that 
results can be obtained. 

Look, what has happened this year? We 
had the VX testing, and this summer—I can’t 
remember exactly when it was; I’m sure that 
when my team comes up here to aaswer the 
questions, they can—we uncovered a very 
important document giving us—giving the 
world community information about the 
quantity and nature of weapons stocks that 
had not been available before. 

So I have to tell you, you have to under- 
stand where I’m coming from here. I really 
believe that if you have a_ professional 
UNSCOM, free and unfettered, able to do 
its job, it can do what it is supposed to do 
in Iraq. And given the fact that I believe that 
over the next 10 to 20 years, this whole issue 
of chemical and biological weaponry will be 
one of the major threats facing the world, 
having the experience, the record, and the 
success—if we can do it—of having a United 
Nations inspection regime in Iraq can have 
grave positive implications for the future— 
profound positive implications, if it works— 


and grave implications in a negative way if 


it doesn’t. 

So ! believe we made the right decision, 
and I believe that the factors that I cited to 
you make it the right decision. Now, what 
I 

Q. Mr. President 

The President. Wait. Wait. Wait. What I'd 
like to do now—you, naturally enough, want 
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to get into a lot of the specific questions here 
that I believe that Secretary rh a and Gen- 
eral Shelton and Mr. Berger can do a good 
job of answering. And none of us have had 
a great deal of sleep, but I think it would 
be appropriate for me to let them answer 
the rest of the questions. 
Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:30 a.m. in the 
Briefing Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq; United Nations Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan; and Prime Minister Tony Blair of the 
United Kingdom. The President also referred to 
the United Nations Special Commission 
(UNSCOM) and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA). 


Remarks on the Tobacco Settlement 
November 16, 1998 


Thank you very much. To Attorney Gen- 
eral Gregoire and all the others who are here, 
and the attorneys general of North Carolina 
and California, who are not here but who 
are part of this initial group, I want to con- 
gratulate you. Bruce Reed, who spoke first 
and is my Domestic Policy Adviser, and I, 
and the rest of us have been at this for quite 
a long time, and we are very pleased by your 
success. 


Situation in Iraq 


Because this is my only opportunity to ap- 
pear before the press today, I'd like to begin 
by making a few comments about the situa- 
tion in Iraq. 

[ am pleased that the weapons inspectors 
will return to Baghdad tomorrow to resume 
their work. As I’ve said from the start, the 
best outcome is to get the inspectors back 
on the job, provided they have unfettered ac- 
cess and full cooperation. 

We know what the inspectors can accom- 
plish. Since the system was created and the 
inspections began, Iraq has been forced to 
declare and destroy, among other things, 
nearly 40,000 chemical weapons, nearly 700 
tons of chemical weapons agents, 48 oper- 
ational missiles, 30 warheads especially fitted 
for chemical and biological weapons, and a 
massive biological weapons plant equipped 
to produce anthrax and other deadly agents. 
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The weapons inspectors, in short, have 
done a remarkable job. They must be per- 
mitted to finish their work. The burden of 
compliance is where it has always been—on 
Iraq. Baghdad has an affirmative obligation 
to comply with the U.N. resolutions that re- 
quire it to disclose and destroy its weapons 
of mass destruction and the capability of de- 
livering those weapons. 

Governments all over the world today 
stand united in sharing the conviction that 
full compliance, and nothing short of full 
compliance, is needed from Iraq. The world 
is watching Saddam Hussein to see if he fol- 
lows the words he uttered with deeds. Our 
forces remain strong and ready if he does 
not. 


Tobacco Settlement 

Now, let me join the others in once again 
saying that today is a milestone in the long 
struggle to protect our children from to- 
bacco. This settlement between the State at- 
torneys general and the tobacco companies 
is clearly an important step in the right direc- 
tion for our country. It reflects the first time 
tobacco companies will be held financially 
accountable for the damage their product 
does to our Nation’s health. 

Again, let me thank Attorney General 
Gregoire, the others who are here, and those 
who are not. And I believe there were four 
States who previously signed individual set- 
tlements with the tobacco companies. All of 
them deserve the thanks of the country. 

With this very large settlement which 
every other State has the opportunity to join, 
we are moving forward. But we have a lot 
more to do, for only the National Govern- 
ment can take the full range of steps needed 
to protect our children fully from the dangers 
of tobacco. So it is still up to Congress to 
act, to rise to its responsibility to pass national 
tobacco legislation. 

Our administration began this effort nearly 
4 years ago, with the strong leadership of 
Vice President Gore and the then-Commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Administration. 
The FDA then put in place a strong crack- 
down on tobacco advertising aimed at teen- 
agers, the broadest and most significant ef- 
fort to date to protect our children from the 
dangers of tobacco. 
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It has been challenged, as all of you know, 
in court by tobacco companies from the be- 
ginning. Today I want to report that the So- 
licitor General will ask the Supreme Court 
to resolve this matter. But let us be clear: 
When it comes to protecting our children 
from tobacco, ultimately, it is up to Congress 
to finish the job. 

The past Congress began with strong mo- 
mentum, toward action, only to see national 
tobacco legislation derailed by partisanship 
and special pleading. In the new Congress, 
I am determined that all of us will choose 
progress over partisanship. I think that’s what 
the voters were saying to us on election day. 

Comprehensive national tobacco legisla- 
tion must include many things, but especially 
it must clarify the jurisdiction of the FDA. 
And because of the cost inherent in this set- 
tlement and any further action by Congress, 
it should also include appropriate protections 
for tobacco farmers, as I have said from the 
beginning. It should be, it must be, one of 
the top priorities for the new Congress. I will 
work hard to see that it becomes law. 

We should always remember what the real 
stakes are. Let me say them one more time: 
Every day we fail to act, more than 3,000 
children start to smoke, even though it is ille- 
gal to sell them cigarettes. More than 1,000 
will die earlier than they would have as a 
result. Our children continue to be targeted 
by multimillion-dollar marketing campaigns 
designed to recruit what the industry has 
called in its confidential documents “replace- 
ment smokers.” With strong legislation, 
working with what the attorneys general have 
already done, we can save a million lives in 
the first 5 years. 

Our duty to our children, therefore, is 
clear. We should give them the future they 
deserve. We can do it. 

This is a good day for our country, and 
I thank all of you who have helped to bring 
it about. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:12 p.m. in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to State attorneys general 
Christine Gregoire of Washington, Daniel Lun- 
gren of California, and Mike Easley of North 
Carolina; and President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 
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Joint Statement by President Clinton 
and Prime Minister Obuchi 


November 16, 1998 


Today we are pleased to announce a new 
multilateral initiative to revitalize private sec- 
tor growth in Asia. Several of the countries 
hardest hit by the crisis have made great 
strides in recent months toward restoring sta- 
bility. The major challenge they face today 
is restarting growth as quickly as possible. To 
support this effort, Japan and the United 
States, with the support of the World Bank 
and the Asian Development Bank, are 
launching the Asian Growth and Recovery 
Initiative. 

This initiative has four main components: 


First, accelerating the pace of bank and cor- 
porate restructuring by removing impedi- 
ments to the return of growth. By mobilizing 
new financing to recapitalize banks, we aim 
to prov ide strong incentives to remove policy 
and institutional constraints that block rapid 
restructuring. 


e The Asian Growth and Recovery Pro- 
gram, with the support of the World 
Bank, the ADB and bilateral contribu- 
tors, will help catalyze significant pri- 
vate financing for countries in the re- 
gion which have put comprehensive re- 
structuring programs in place. 

The United States, Japan, the World 
Bank and the ADB are working to- 
gether to establish this program and 
identify sources of funding. We will tar- 
get mobilizing $5 billion in bilateral and 
multilateral support available initially, 
which we expect will leverage substan- 
tial new private financing. 
Second, increased trade finance to give Asian 
companies greater access to funds they need 
to revive production and create jobs. Both 
the Japanese and the United States Export- 
Import Banks as well as Japan Export and 
Investment Insurance (EID/MITI) will con- 
tribute to this part of the initiative. 


Third, efforts to mobilize new private sector 
capital to help Asian companies rebuild their 
balance sheets and move forward quickly 
with restructuring so they can make new in- 
vestments and grow again. These efforts will 
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be led by the International Finance Corpora- 
tion (IFC), the Multilateral Investment 
Guarantee Agency (MIGA), the United 
States Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion (OPIC), and EID/MITI. 


Fourth, enhanced technical assistance, to 
help equip countries with the expertise they 
need to overcome the complex financial and 
corporate restructuring issues they face. 


To finalize the details of this initiative we 
will host a meeting in Tokyo shortly, bringing 
together senior officials and technical experts 
from the United States, Japan, and other 
Asian economies and the multilateral institu- 
tions. Japan and the United States welcome 
the participation of other economies in this 
initiative and encourage any interested 
economies to attend this meeting. The entire 
international community has a stake in re- 
storing economic growth in Asia. By helping 
to accelerate the pace of restructuring and 
mobilizing renewed access to private financ- 
ing, the Asian Growth and Recovery Initia- 
tive will make an important contribution to- 


ward that goal. 


NoTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


Memorandum on Delegation of 
Authority Under the International 
Anti-Bribery and Fair Competition 
Act of 1998 

November 16, 1998 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Delegation of Authority Under 
Section 5(d)(2) of the International Anti- 
Bribery and Fair Competition Act of 1998 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States of America, including section 301 of 
title 3 of the United States Code, I hereby 
delegate to the Secretary of State the func- 
tions and authorities vested in the President 
by section 5(d)(2) of the International Anti- 
Bribery and Fair Competition Act of 1998 
(Public Law 105-366). 

You are authorized and directed to publish 
this memorandum in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 
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Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Reporting on the National 
Emergency With Respect to Iran 
November 16, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President: ) 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since the last Presidential report of 
May 13, 1998, concerning the national emer- 
gency with respect to Iran that was declared 
in Executive Order 12170 of November 14, 
1979. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c)(IEEPA). This report covers events 
through September 30, 1998. My last report, 
dated May 13, 1998, covered events through 
March 31, 1998. 

1. There have been no amendments to the 
Iranian Assets Control Regulations, 31 CFR 
Part 535 (the “IACR”), since my last report. 

2. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal”), established at The Hague 
pursuant to the Algiers Accords, continues 
to make progress in arbitrating the claims be- 
fore it. Since the period covered in my last 
report, the Tribunal has rendered three 
awards. This brings the total number of 
awards rendered by the Tribunal to 588, the 
majority of which have been in favor of U.S. 
claimants. As of September 30, 1998, the 
value of awards to successful U.S. claimants 
paid from the Security Account held by the 
NV Settlement Bank was $2,501,515,655.22. 

Since my last report, Iran has failed to re- 
plenish the Security Account established by 
the Algiers Accords to ensure payment of 
awards to successful U.S. claimants. Thus, 
since November 5, 1992, the Security Ac- 
count has continuously remained below the 
$500 million balance required by the Algiers 
Accords. As of September 30, 1998, the total 
amount in the Security Account was 
$107,563,705.15, and the total amount in the 
Interest Account was $26,226,833.16. There- 
fore, the United States continues to pursue 
Case No. A/28, filed in September 1993, to 
require Iran to meet its obligation under the 
Algiers Accords to replenish the Security Ac- 
count. 

The United States also continues to pursue 
Case No. A/29 to require Iran to meet its 
obligation of timely payment of its equal 
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share of advances for Tribunal expenses 
when directed to do so by the Tribunal. 

3. The Department of State continues to 
present other United States Government 
claims against Iran and to respond to claims 
brought against the United States by Iran, 
in coordination with concerned government 
agencies. 

On April 20, 1998, the United States filed 
a major submission in Case No. B/1, a case 
in which Iran seeks repayment for alleged 
wrongful charges to Iran over the life of its 
Foreign Military Sales (FMS) program, in- 
cluding the costs of terminating the program. 
The April filing addressed liability for the 
costs arising out of termination of the FMS 
program. 

Under the February 22, 1996, settlement 
agreement related to the Iran Air case before 
the International Court of Justice and Iran’s 
bank-related claims against the United States 
before the Tribunal (see report of May 16, 
1996), the Department of State has been 
processing payments. As of September 30, 
1998, the Department has authorized pay- 
ment to U.S. _ nationals totaling 
$17,521,261.89 for 55 claims against Iranian 
banks. The Department has also authorized 
payments to surviving family members of 228 
Iranian victims of the aerial incident, totaling 
$56,550,000. 

On June 5, 1998, the full Tribunal issued 
an award in Case No. A/27. The Tribunal 
held that, because of decisions of a United 
States District Court and Court of Appeals 
declining to enforce the Tribunal’s July 1988 
award to Iran in Avco v. Iran, the United 
States violated its obligation under the Al- 
giers Accords to ensure that Tribunal awards 
be treated as binding. 

On June 17, 1998, the Tribunal issued an 
order in Case No. B/61, in which Iran seeks 
compensation for the alleged non-transfer of 
certain military property. The order dis- 
missed certain claims on grounds that they 
were duplicative of claims in other cases. 

In Case No. A/30, a case in which Iran 
alleges that the United States has violated 
paragraphs | and 10 of the General Declara- 
tion of the Algiers Accords, based on an al- 
leged covert action program aimed at Iran 
and U.S. sanctions, the United States and 
Iran filed submissions in response to Iran’s 
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request that the Tribunal require the United 
States to produce classified intelligence in- 
formation. 

4. U.S. nationals continue to pursue claims 
against Iran at the Tribunal. Since my last 
report, the Tribunal has issued awards in two 
private claims. On July 2, 1998, Chamber 
Two issued an award in Kamran Hakim v. 
Iran, AWD No. 587-953-2, ordering Iran to 
pay the claimant $691,611 plus interest as 
compensation for measures that deprived the 
claimant of his interest in a company he had 
established. The Tribunal dismissed claims 
regarding parcels of real property on grounds 
that, in certain instances, the claimant failed 
to prove expropriation or other measures af- 
fecting property rights, and failed in other 
instances to prove ownership. 

On July 8, 1998, Chamber One issued an 
award in Brown ¢> Root, Inc. v. Iran, AWD 
No. 588-432-1, giving effect to a settlement 
agreement between the parties, ordering 
Iran to pay the claimant $16,718,214. 

5. The situation reviewed above continues 
to implicate important diplomatic, financial, 
and legal interests of the United States and 
its nationals and presents an unusual chal- 
lenge to the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The Iranian Assets 
Control Regulations issued pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order 12170 continue to play an impor- 
tant role in structuring our relationship with 
Iran and in enabling the United States to im- 
plement properly the Algiers Accords. I shall 
continue to exercise the powers at my dis- 
posal to deal with these problems and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on significant developments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
November 16, 1998. 


NOTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 


Statement on the Election of 
Representative Jim Clyburn To 
Chair the Congressional Black 
Caucus 


November I 


7, 1998 


I am pleased that Representative Jim Cly- 
burn was elected by his colleagues to chair 
the Congressional Black Caucus. In January 
Representative Clyburn will begin his fourth 
term representing the people of the Sixth 
District of South Carolina. Throughout his 
career, he has been a tireless advocate for 
his constituents and he has been a national 
leader on issues including rural economic de- 
velopment and affirmative action. 

I commend outgoing CBC Chairwoman 
Maxine Waters for her outstanding leader- 
ship of the caucus, and I am confident that 
Representative Clyburn will be a most able 
successor. I look forward to working with 
Chairman Clyburn and the entire Congres- 
sional Black Caucus during the 106th Con- 


gress. 


Statement on the Election of 
Representative Lucille Roybal-Allard 
To Chair the Congressional Hispanic 
Caucus 


November 17, 1998 


I am pleased that today the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus (CHC) elected Representa- 
tive Lucille Roybal-Allard as their new chair 
for the 106th Congress. Representative Roy- 
bal-Allard has already established a record 
of distinction, serving her constituents in the 
33d District of California and as a national 
leader in the areas of education, financial 
services, homeownership, and women’s and 
children’s rights. 

I commend outgoing CHC Chair Xavier 
Becerra for his outstanding leadership of the 
caucus, and I am confident that Representa- 
tive Roybal-Allard will be an excellent advo- 
cate for the caucus and the entire Latino 
community. I look forward to working with 
Chairwoman Roybal-Allard and the entire 
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Congressional Hispanic Caucus during the 
106th Congress. 


Proclamation 7147—National Farm- 
City Week, 1998 


November 17, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of 2 America 


A Proclamation 

Thanks in large part to our Nation’s farm- 
ers, the quality of life the American people 
enjoy today is the envy of the world. Farmers 
and ranchers provide us with a safe, abun- 
dant, and affordable supply of food and fiber. 
American agriculture remains one of our 
country’s most important and productive in- 
dustries, generating more than 22 million 
jobs and contributing a trillion dollars to the 
American economy each year. Today’s farm- 
ers and ranchers also serve as guardians of 
our precious environment. Using modern 
technology and environmentally responsible 
methods, they have improved our Nation’s 
water supply, worked to reduce soil erosion, 
and restored thousands of acres of wetlands. 

This remarkable record of achievement 
would not be possible, however, without the 
essential farm-city partnerships that contrib- 
ute so much to the productivity of America’s 
farms and ranches. From seed and fertilizer 
merchants to agricultural processors, from 
research scientists in the laboratory to exten- 
sion agents in the field, from shippers and 
manufacturers to inspectors and grocers, 
urban and rural Americans work together to 
share the bounty of this land with their fellow 
citizens and with people around the world. 

For more than 40 years, Americans have 
set aside this special week to recognize and 
reflect upon the importance of these partner- 
ships in sustaining our Nation’s strength and 
prosperity. As we ce lebrate Thanksgiving 
with f: umily and friends, let us remember to 
count among our many blessings America’s 
agricultural abundance and the collaboration 
between rural and urban communities that 
has contributed so much to the quality of our 
lives 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
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the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 20 
through November 26, 1998, as National 
Farm-City Week. I call upon all Americans, 
in rural and urban communities alike, to join 
in recognizing the accomplishments of our 
farmers and all the hardworking individuals 
who cooperate to produce a wealth of afford- 
able, quality agricultural goods that strength- 
en and enrich our country. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:45 a.m., November 18, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 19. 


Proclamation 7148—Thanksgiving 
Day, 1998 


November 


17, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 

Thanksgiving Day is ore of America’s most 
beloved and widely celebrated holidays. 
Whether descendants of the original colo- 
nists or new citizens, Americans join with 
family and friends to give thanks to a provi- 
dent God for the blessings of freedom, peace, 
and plenty. 

We are a Nation of people who have come 
from many countries, cultures, and creeds. 
The colonial Thanksgiving at Plymouth in 
1621, when the Pilgrims of the Old World 
mingled in fellowship and celebration with 
the American Indians of the New World, 
foreshadowed the challenge and opportunity 
that such diversity has always offered us: to 
live together in peace with respect and ap- 
preciation for our differences and to draw 
on one another's strengths in the work of 
building a great and unified Nation. 
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And so at Thanksgiving we must also re- 
member to be thankful for the many con- 
tributions each generation of Americans has 
made to preserve our blessings. We are 
thankful for the brave patriots who have 
fought and died to defend our freedom and 
uphold our belief in human dignity. We are 
thankful for the men and women who have 
worked this land throughout the decades, 
from the stony farms of New England to the 
broad wheat fields of the Great Plains to the 
fertile vineyards of California, sharing our 
country’s bounty with their fellow Americans 
and people around the world. We are thank- 
ful for the leaders and visionaries who have 
challenged us through the years to fulfill 
America’s promise for all our people, to make 
real in our society our fundamental ideals of 
freedom, equality, and justice. We are thank- 
ful for the countless quiet heroes and hero- 
ines who work hard each day, raise their fam- 
ilies with love and care, and still find time 
and energy to make their communities better 
places in which to live. Each of us has reason 
to be proud of our part in building America, 
and each of us has reason to be grateful to 
our fellow Americans for the success of these 
efforts. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Thursday, No- 
vember 26, 1998, as a National Day of 
Thanksgiving. I encourage all the people of 
the United States to assemble in their homes, 
places of worship, or community centers to 
share the spirit of goodwill and prayer; to 
express heartfelt thanks to God for the many 
blessings He has bestowed upon us; and to 
reach out in true gratitude and friendship to 
our brothers and sisters across this land who, 
together, comprise our great American fam- 
ily. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this seventeenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:45 a.m., November 18, 1998] 


NoTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on November 19. 


Remarks on Departure for Tokyo, 
Japan 
November 18, 1998 


Good morning. I wanted to say a few 
words before I depart about the goals for our 
trip to Japan and Korea. From the time our 
administration took office in 1993, we have 
believed it vital to the future of the United 
States to look not only to the west but, as 
a Pacific power, to the east as well and to 
forge a strong Asia-Pacific community for the 
21st century. Central to that effort are the 
APEC leaders forum, which has just con- 
cluded, and the strengthening of our bonds 
with Japan and Korea, two of our strongest 
allies for promoting democracy, securing 
peace, building prosperity. 

Our domestic economy remains very 
strong. Our strategy of fiscal discipline, in- 
vestments in education and technology, and 
opening markets abroad has produced un- 
precedented gains for America’s families. But 
our long-term prosperity requires a healthy 
global economy. American exports create 
jobs, and those jobs pay, on average, about 
15 percent above normal other jobs in our 
economy. 

If people overseas lose their jobs, there- 
fore, they can’t afford American products and 
our workers and farmers pay the price. We 
see that in the slight decline in our exports 
so far this year due to the global financial 
crisis in general and the problems in Asia 
in particular. 

Clearly, in order to sustain progress at 
home, therefore, we have to exercise leader- 
ship abroad. That is why we're pursuing a 
comprehensive plan to contain the global fi- 
nancial crisis, spur growth, and strengthen 
international financial systems for the 21st 
century. 

We have met our obligation to the IMF, 
pressed the World Bank to more than double 
its investments to people who have suffered 
the most. We have helped to organize a new 
aid package to keep the contagion from 
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spreading to our important trading partner, 
Brazil—and Brazil, I might add, has also 
begun to take strong economic measures of 
its own—and we've established a program to 
keep the crisis from spreading to other coun- 
tries which are vulnerable in spite of their 
own good economic policies. Now we're tak- 
ing our efforts directly to Asia where the cri- 
sis began and where we must work to bring 
it to an end. I have spoken with Vice Presi- 
dent Gore, who represented the United 
States so ably at the Asia-Pacific Economic 
Conference. 

The situation in Iraq, as you know, pre- 
vented me from attending, but I followed the 
proceedings very closely, and I got a good 
report from the Vice President. The summit 
has just concluded, and I'm very pleased that 
the leaders there made progress on our ef- 
forts to make trade more free and more fair 
so that we can increase prosperity for the 
new century. 

Prime Minister Obuchi and I also an- 
nounced a new U.S.-Japan initiative to help 
Asian banks and businesses emerge from the 
crushing debt burdens they have and restore 
growth. This was another important objective 
in the program I announced at the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York a few 
weeks ago. 

Now, in Japan and Korea, I will work for 
further progress. Nothing is more important 
to restoring stability and growth in Asia than 
efforts to restart Japan’s economy. It has long 
been Asia’s engine of growth. It is, as all of 
us know, the second-largest economy in the 
world, but it has been stalled for 5 years. 

In meetings with Prime Minister Obuchi, 
a townhall with Japanese citizens, and other 
settings, I look forward to discussing how 
Japan can promptly and effectively imple- 
ment its commitment to banking reform, 
stimulate consumer demand and growth, de- 
regulate key economic sectors, and open its 
markets to fair trade. Just as the world looked 
to us in America 6 years ago to put our eco- 
nomic house in order, today nations look to 
Japan to take decisive steps to help the Japa- 
nese people to restore growth in Asia and 
around the world. 

Now, in South Korea I will meet with 
President Kim Dae-jung. We all know he’s 
a courageous leader who has devoted his life 
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to strengthening Korean democracy. Now he 
and his fellow citizens face a difficult but nec- 
essary task of reforming their financial insti- 
tutions, their corporate sector, and getting 
growth back on track there. It will be essen- 
tial, in this regard, not only for the Govern- 
ment to act but for Korea’s big business con- 
glomerates to do their share for economic 
reform. 

On this trip, we will also work to strength- 
en the security for our people. If Iraq’s weap- 
ons of mass destruction have dominated re- 
cent headlines, we must be no less concerned 
by North Korea’s weapons activities, includ- 
ing its provocative missile program and de- 
velopments that could call into question its 
commitment to freeze and dismantle its nu- 
clear weapons effort. This trip will give us 
an opportunity to address this critical issue 
where China has also played a very construc- 
tive role. 

We also want to support President Kim’s 
strategy of engagement on the Korean Penin- 
sula and to ensure that our forces are stron 
and vigilant in Korea until there is a just on 
lasting peace there. And finally, on the way 
home, I’m looking very much forward to 
stopping in Guam and spending some time 
with our fellow citizens there. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:52 a.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders 
Transmitting a Report on Progress 
Toward a Negotiated Settlement on 
Cyprus 

November 18, 1998 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384 (22 
U.S.C. 2373(c)), I submit to you this report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question covering the period 
August 1 to September 30, 1998. The pre- 
vious submission covered events during June 
and July 1998. 

United States efforts to bring about a ne- 
gotiated settlement of the Cyprus issue based 
on a bizonal, bicommunal federation re- 
mained steadfast. United States officials en- 
couraged the Greek Cypriot and Turkish 
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Cypriot leadership to focus on the core issues 
of the Cyprus dispute and encouraged all 
parties to prepare for eventual comprehen- 
sive negotiations. My Special Presidential 
Emissary for Cyprus, Richard C. Holbrooke, 
and the Special Cyprus Coordinator, Thomas 
J. Miller, underscored this message in a se- 
ries of important meetings in September with 
Cypriot, Greek, and Turkish representatives 
attending the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 
Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 


NoTE: Identical letters were sent to Newt Ging- 
rich, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Jesse Helms, chairman, Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


Remarks in “A Conversation With 
President Clinton” With Tetsuya 
Chikushi in Tokyo 

November 19, 1998 


Opening Remarks 


Tetsuya Chikushi. We have our special 
guest today who has the biggest influence 
and responsibility to the future of human- 
kind. We have this most important bilateral 
relations, and he’s the most responsible per- 
son in all of the United States. We are very 
happy to have him, to greet him with a large 
number of audience. Mr. Bill Clinton, the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. President, welcome to our program, 
and I appreciate your choice to join us. It’s 
really an honor. I will skip any more ceremo- 
nial remarks—{inaudible|. To begin with, 
you have something to say to the people. 


The President. Yes. 1 will be very brief 


so that we can leave the most time possible 
for questions. But I would like to begin by 
thanking you and this station for making this 
program possible. I thank all of you for par- 
ticipating and also those in Osaka who are 
joining us. 

I would like to open by just emphasizing 
some things I think we all know. First, the 
relationship between the United States and 
Japan is very, very important to both coun- 
tries and to the world. We have a very broad 
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partnership in the security area, in the politi- 
cal area, in the economic area. 

Over the years, there is sometimes greater 
emphasis on one issue than another. Over 
the years, sometimes America is having par- 
ticular problems; sometimes Japan is. But the 
enduring nature of our democratic partner- 
ship across all the differences between our 
peoples is profoundly important. And on the 
edge of this new century and a new millen- 
nium, when there is so much change in the 
way people work and live and relate to each 
other, it will become more important. 

That’s why I’m here and why I wanted to 
be a part of this townhall meeting. And I 
thank you very much. 

Mr. Chikushi. Thank you very much. 
There are about 100 people here and 30 peo- 
ple in Osaka, the second largest city, and ev- 
erybody wants to discuss with you, to make 
some questions. And also, we gathered ques- 
tions nationwide through Internet and fac- 
simile. To start with, I would like to ask some 


casual questions, and I would like to expect 


a brief answer. From now on, I'd like to 
speak in Japanese. 

We have many questions from children, 
many of them with—[inaudible]. 1 will pick 
one from the fifth grader of the primary 
school. “Did you have good grades at school 
when you were a kid?” [Laughter] 

The President. Mostly. [Laughter] 

Mr. Chikushi. Next question. 


Chelsea Clinton 


Q. [Inaudible|\—when Chelsea, your 
daughter, was born, how much were you in- 
volved in baby raising, child raising? 

The President. I’m sorry, would you 
read—— 

Q. How much were you involved in raising 
her? 

The President. When my daughter was 
born, how involved was I with her? I was 
very involved with her from the time she was 
a very small baby, and always going to her 
events, working with her on her homework 
until it became too difficult for me—[laugh- 
ter|—and trying to be a big part of her life. 
So, my wife and I both tried to be very in- 
volved in her life, and we still try to be, al- 
though she has reached an age where I don’t 
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think she thinks it’s always such a good idea. 
[Laughter] 


Public Speaking 

Q. I am very bad in speaking in front of 
large number of people. And also, the same 
question from the junior high school student, 
how can you speak so well in front of the 
large number of people? Could you give us 
some tip? 

The President. My only advice is to imag- 
ine, no matter how many people are in your 
audience, that you're speaking to a few of 
your friends—because, look at the camera, 
the camera will take us to millions of people. 
I have been in crowds—the largest crowd 
I've been in was in Ghana in West Africa. 
We had maybe 400,000 or 500,000 people. 
But on the television, there are millions. And 
if you’re in a big crowd, well, the microphone 
is your friend. You can speak normally be- 
cause the sound will carry. 

And I think many people have trouble 
speaking in public because they think they 
have to change. And you don’t have to 
change. You just have to be yourself. Imagine 
you are at home, entertaining some friends, 
sharing something with your family, and 
speaking the way you would when your heart 
was engaged and your mind was engaged 
about something you cared about in your 
own life. That’s my ‘only advice. 

Mr. Chikushi. Well, thank you. So, that 
being said, let’s go into our Q&A session. So 
you spoke very well as President. Now talk 
about leadership and about your personality. 
I would like to welcome questions regarding 
leadership or his personality or the President 
as a person. 


Pressures of the Presidency 


Q. I'm involved in welfare. 1 am sure you 
feel a lot of pressure being President. Have 
you ever felt that you wanted to get away 
from these pressures? And also, how are you 
coping with these tremendous pressures as 
President? 

The President. Well, of course, some- 
times you want to get away from it. But I 
think the important thing is not to be over- 
whelmed by the work, that only people have 
these jobs and you have to take some time 
for family and some time for recreation. I 
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spend a lot of time reading. I probably read 
more than I did before I became President. 
I exercise every day. I play a lot of golf, not 
as much as I wish but some, and certainly 
not as well as I wish. [Laughter] And I try 
to stay in touch with my family members be- 
yond our home and also my friends around 
the country. And all these things help to keep 
balance in my life. I try to make sure on the 
weekends I spend time with my family. I take 
time to attend my church services. I do the 
things that remind me that I’m a normal per- 
son and I need a balanced life. And I think 
that’s important. 


History’s View of President’s 
Accomplishments 

Q. I work for Kirin Beer Company. Thank 
you very much for this great opportunity. I 
really appreciate it. And I would like to con- 
gratulate you on the result of the midterm 
elections back in the United States. Now, my 
question: You're the 42d President of the 
United States. What would you like people 
in the future to remember you for? 

The President. | would like to be remem- 
bered for having restored American con- 
fidence and opportunity, prepared America 
for the 21st century, and deepened America’s 
partnership with people around the world to 
create a world more full of opportunities for 
ordinary citizens, more committed to pre- 
serving the environment, and more commit- 
ted to working together for peace and pros- 
perity. 

I believe we're moving into a world where 
our interdependence with one another will 
be critical to maintaining our independence, 
as nations and as individuals. And I would 
like to be remembered as a President who 
prepared my country and the world for the 
21st century. And I like your beer. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Japan’s Leadership 

Q. I’'m—{inaudible|—from Sony Corpora- 
tion—[inaudible|—in Japan the leadership is 
not as good as we would like it to be. What 
do you think—[inaudible}? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
that, to be fair to the present leadership, 
Prime Minister Obuchi and his team, they 
have not had enough time for people to make 
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a firm judgment. They just recently took of- 
fice. That’s the first point I would make, be- 
cause the difficulties, the challenges Japan 
has today will not be solved overnight. 

For example, when I became President in 
1993, I had to make some very difficult deci- 
sions. And in the midterm elections in 1994, 
like the ones we just had, between the Presi- 
dential elections, my party suffered great 
losses. And people who voted for the tough 
decisions that I advocated, many of them 
were defeated because the people had not 
yet felt the benefits of the things which were 
done. So the first thing I would say is, do 
not judge too harshly too quickly. 

The second thing I would say is I think 
that the big things that have been done here 
are essentially moving in the right direction, 
the banking reform, stimulating the econ- 
omy. The third point I would make is that 
for leadership you need, first, to know what 
is going on. You have to have a clear analysis 
of the present situation. Then you have to 
have a vision of the future you're trying to 
create. Without a vision, the rest of this 
doesn’t matter. Then you have to have an 
action plan to achieve the vision. And then, 
finally, in the world we're living in, where 
we do things like this, you must be able to 
have all kinds of ordinary citizens be able 
to buy into it, to support it, to say “Yes, this 
will be good for me, good for my family, good 
for my future; I wish to be a part of this.” 


And that, I think, is the great challenge of 


modern leadership: how to mobilize large 
numbers of people, even if unpopular things 
have to be done. 


Monetary Rewards and Political Life 


[A participant commented that many busi- 
ness leaders had amassed great wealth over 
the past 6 years, but that the President could 
not, given his income as President. He asked 
what kept the President motivated since he 
could not seek a third term. | 


The President. Well, first of all, you're 
right; I can’t run for a third term under our 
laws. It’s a good thing, because if I could, 
I would, I think. [Laughter] I like the work 
very much. But I think, first of all, people 
who get into public service must have a deci- 
sion that they are not going to make as much 
money as they could make if they were doing 
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something else. However, it is important that 
we pay them enough money so they can at 
least support their families, raise their chil- 
dren, pay their bills. Beyond that, I think that 
most people who are in public service should 
just be content, if they can raise their chil- 
dren and pay their bills, to think that when 
they get out of public service, they can do 
a little better. 

And that’s the way I’ve always looked at 
it. It never bothered me that I didn’t make 
much money. That’s not what was important 
to me in life. And I think that as long as 
there are rewards to public service in terms 
of being able to achieve what you wish to 
do—that is, help other people, help your 
country move forward—I think good people 
will wish to do it. I don’t think that money 
will ever be able to attract quality people to 
public service. But if you expect people to 
starve, you can drive good people away. 

Mr. Chikushi. Then we'll switch to Osaka. 
I guess they are waiting—[inaudible|—which 
is known for the shrine of the merchants— 
we have 30 people here; they are very vigor- 
ous Osakans. And 15 involved in retail busi- 
ness and 15 ladies that are present here, wait- 
ing for the opportunity to ask questions. We 
will start from a man. 


First Family 


Q. I’m involved in the metal business. Mr. 
President, out of the dishes that your wife 
cooks, what do you like best, and how much 
do you eat with your family a month? How 
many times do you eat with your family a 
month? 

The President. Well, of course, our 
daughter has now gone to university, but my 
wife and I have dinner together every night 
when we're both home. That is, unless she 
has to go out to an engagement or I do, we 
always have dinner together. I would say 
probably 4 times a week we have dinner to- 
gether, and maybe 3 times a week one of 
the two of us is out at night or out of town. 

Over the last 20 years, of course, it’s fairly 
well known in America that I like all different 
kinds of food. A lot of people make fun of 
me because of that. But I suppose my favor- 
ite dish is a Mexican dish, chicken enchiladas. 
That’s what I really like the best, although 
I like sushi, too. [Laughter] 
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Q. Very nice to meet you. I have two chil- 
dren. I am a housewife. So nice to meet you, 
or talk to you. I have a question regarding 
Miss Monica Lewinsky. How did you apolo- 
gize to Mrs. Clinton and Chelsea? And I’m 
sure I would never be able to forgive my hus- 
band for doing that, but did they really for- 
give you, Mr. President? 

The President. Well, | did it in a direct 
and straightforward manner, and | believe 
they did, yes. [Laughter] But that’s really a 
question you could ask them better than me. 


Okinawa 


Mr. Chikushi. Thank you very much. 
We'll go back to you, our viewers in Osaka. 
Let’s change the topic now. Now our bilateral 
relationship is the most important of all. Bi- 
lateral relationships—let’s talk about U.S.- 
Japan relationship. We collected about 4,000 
questions from all over Japan and the most 
popular questions were regarding Okinawa, 
American base issue of Okinawa. 

There are two independent countries, al- 
lies, but one country has the military pres- 
ence in another country for a long time in 
such a large scale. Is it good for our relation- 
ship? Isn’t it going to be a thorn of one side, 
so to speak? How do you feel about that, 
Mr. President? 

The President. Well, first of all, I think 
there have been, obviously, some difficulties 
in the relationship in our military presence 
in Okinawa. Some of them I think are inevi- 
table, and I’m very respectful of the chal- 
lenges that our presence has caused the Gov- 
ernment and the people on Okinawa. 

On the other hand, both the Government 
of Japan and the Government of the United 
States agree that our security partnership is 
a good one and that we cannot say with con- 
fidence that there are no circumstances 
under which American forces would ever be 
called upon to defend Japan or our common 
allies. And if we were to move our forces 
back to Guam or to Hawaii, it would take 
them much, much longer to come anywhere 
in the northeast Asia area if there were dif- 
ficulties. 

So the question is, if we do need to be 
here for some period of years, how can we 
do it in the way that is least burdensome to 
the people of Okinawa? That has been my 
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concern. I have worked now with Prime Min- 
ister Obuchi’s government and with prede- 
cessor governments to try to be responsive 
to that. And I hope we can do that. I hope 
we can continue to ease the burden on the 
people of Okinawa but stay as long as both 
Japan and the United States agree that is wise 
for us to stay. 


Military Conflicts 

Q. Related to the previous question, the 
new guidelines have been developed, and 
Japan, of course, is not supposed to go into 
war. But once the United States gets into 
the war situation, I’m afraid that Japan might 
be sort of pulled into that, also, and I’ve been 
concerned. Can you comment on that? 

The President. Yes. Of course, our strat- 
egy is to maintain a presence in the world 
so that there will be no war, so that there 
is a strong disincentive for anyone to drag 
anyone back into a war. There have been so 
many wars in Asia in this century, but in the 
last two to three decades, there has been an 
increased emphasis in the Asian countries on 
working on the economy, working on the so- 
ciety, working on the education of children, 
working on trade and other relations with 
people instead of military relations. 

And my hope is that America’s military 
strength will be used to deter any further 
military action so that we will have more 
peace, and in the decades ahead, war will 
become more and more unthinkable for ev- 
eryone. That is what the whole defensive 
military strategy of our country is designed 
to do. 


Japan-U.S. Trade 


Q. I will ask about trade. Now, we are 
asked by the U.S. Government to further 
open our market. Do you have any Japanese- 
made product which you daily use, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

The President. Yes, we have some Japa- 
nese televisions. We also have at least one 
European television, I think, in the White 
House complex. And I have, over time, 
owned a number of them. When I was a Gov- 
ernor of my home State, we had a Sanyo 
plant in my home State that put together 
televisions that were mostly manufactured in 
Japan and the component parts sent there. 
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So I’m quite well familiar with that, and | 
think it’s very important. 

Actually, we’ve worked hard on trying to 
keep our markets open during this period of 
economic difficulty, not only for Japan but 
for all of Asia. And you may know that our 
trade deficit has gone way up with Japan, 
with China, with others. Because of the Asian 
economic crisis, we’re buying more exports, 
but no country can afford to keep buying im- 
ports from us if the economy is down. 

And on the whole, the American people 
have supported this. It’s our contribution to 
trying to stabilize Asia and bring it back. J 
have to say in all candor there are some prob- 
lems. Japanese imports into America of hot- 
rolled steel, for example, are up 500 percent 
in one year, and no one quite believes that 
that’s just because of the economic problems. 
But by and large, there’s a commitment in 
America to keeping open markets and pur- 
chasing Japanese products. 

Let me also say, I believe that in addition 
to the financial reforms, which I think are 
very important to carry out aggressively, and 
the economic stimulus, domestically, I think 
Japan could get a lot of economic benefit in 
terms of new jobs, from greater openness. 
I'll just give you two examples. 

In our country there was great controversy 
about deregulating and opening investment 
to international investors in airlines and in 
telecommunications. We did it. It was quite 
controversial. But we have created, as a re- 
sult, far more jobs in both sectors because 
of the greater competition. 

Just since 1993, when we've been aggres- 
sive in telecommunications, and a lot of inter- 
national firms have been a part of this, we 
have seen hundreds of thousands of jobs cre- 
ated in America because of the increased 
competition. So I think it would be good for 
the Japanese economy. 

Let me say, I never consciously asked 
Japan or any other country to do something 
that is good only for the United States. My 
belief is that our country is strengthened if 
Japan is very strong, because if Japan is very 
strong, that brings back Asia. If Asia is strong, 
that’s good for the American economy. It also 
means it’s good for stability, which means 
more prosperity and less likelihood of the 
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military conflicts that I was asked about by 
the lady there. 


Japanese Economic Policy 


Q. This is relating to our economic rela- 
tionship. In Japan, the certificate or con- 
sumption coupons will be issued to children 
and old people. Now, including this—and 
there are other measures to boost our econ- 
omy—what do you think of what Japan is 
doing? 

The President. Well, I know of no history 
with these coupons. It’s a new idea. And so, 
obviously, I can’t have an informed opinion. 
But I do believe that anything that can be 
done to increase consumption is a good 
thing, because I know the Japanese people 
are great savers, and that is also a ead tile, 
And I know you worry about the population 
getting older and having to save more for re- 
tirement. But you need a balance between 
saving for your own retirement and growing 
the economy today, because as the popu- 
lation gets older, one of the things that will 
lift up the elderly population is a very strong 
economy. And so I think that anything that 
can be done to boost confidence of consum- 
ers and to boost consumption is a good thing. 


Agricultural Trade 


[A participant explained that farming in 
Japan was a family-based operation which 
maintained cultural and social values, while 
farming in the United States was more effi- 
cient and enterprise-oriented. He stated that 
U.S. demands for agricultural trade liberal- 
ization were therefore unfair and then re- 
quested the President’s views. | 


The President. Well, first of all, let me 
say, this is a subject about which I think I 
know something. Before I became President, 
I was the Governor of my home State, which 
produces 40 percent of all the rice grown 
in the United States. And in our State, most 
of the farms are still family farms. 

But we see all over the world today family 
farmers having more trouble. For example, 
to show you the other side of this, in the 
northern part of the United States, in North 
Dakota, there was a huge drop in the number 
of family farmers this year because the Asian 
countries, not Japan, other Asian countries 
which had been buying their wheat could no 
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longer afford to buy it. And a lot of them 
were threatened with going out of business. 

In fairness, one of the reasons I believe 
we need this WTO process is so we can have 
a regular way of deciding how to open the 
markets that should be opened in agriculture 
and then give countries enough notice so 
they can figure how they're going to help the 
farmers if they have a policy of wanting fam- 
ily farmers to survive. 

I can tell you, in my country we have tried 
to push for more open markets and a policy 
to keep family farmers in business by—and 
I can only say what the situation is in Amer- 
ica. In America, the family farmers are as 
productive as the big enterprise farms, but 
the family farmers don’t have a lot of money 
in the bank. And we all know that because 
of bad weather or bad prices or whatever, 
some years are good in farming; some years 
are bad in farming. The fundamental prob- 
lem in the U.S. is that the family farmers 
need a system to help them through the bad 
years. The big enterprises have so much 
money, they take the bad years and wait for 
the good years. 

So we have tried to design a system that 
would address the needs of both, and we 
seem to be having some success there. So 
I think there is a proper compromise here 
where you can open markets more gradually, 
open them to farming, particularly if there 
are different products. There are some prod- 
ucts that Japan buys that can’t be grown in 
Japan. And if you can open these markets, 
but do it in a way that preserves to the maxi- 
mum extent possible the family farms, that 
I think is the best way to do it. And that 
is what we are trying to achieve in the U.S. 
I don’t know if we'll succeed, but I think 
we're doing a pretty good job now. 

Mr. Chikushi. Osaka is very interested in 
economic issues, so let’s switch over to 
Osaka. Questions? 


Financing for Small Business 


Q. I'm in housing equipment and material. 
Osaka has a lot of small- to medium-size busi- 
nesses, and I boast ourselves for having sup- 
ported the Japanese economy. But we are 
suffering right now. It’s hard to get loans 
these days. And the first blow comes to us 
first. But in the United States, how are you 
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helping these small- to medium-size compa- 
nies? 

The President. We have I think three 
things that I would like to mention. First of 
all, for small businesses that are just getting 
started, we have a Small Business Adminis- 
tration in the Federal Government which can 
provide guarantees of the first loans. Now 
we have a pretty healthy banking system, 
quite healthy, that is pretty aggressive in 
making loans to businesses. In addition to 
that, we have something that many countries 
don’t have. We have a very active system of 
venture capital, high-risk capital, higher-risk 
capital, people who will invest money in new 
areas or in small- and medium-size busi- 
nesses that are just trying to expand. 

And having looked at the Japanese situa- 
tion, I think it would be very helpful if, in 
addition to this bank reform, where the banks 
can get public money to protect depositors, 
and then they have to declare the bad loans 
and work through them—I think that will 
help because then the banks can start loaning 
money again, with the depositors protected. 
So it’s very important to implement that. 

But I would like to see some effort made 
at providing more of this venture capital, this 
risk capital, in Japan. And it may be that there 
is something we can do to encourage Japa- 
nese business people to set up these kind 
of ventures, because they have created mil- 
lions of jobs in America, the venture capital- 
ists have. And even though they lose money 
on ventures, on balance they make money 
over a period of years. 


Japan-China-U.S. Relations 

Q. I am also a merchant, selling kitchen 
material. Looking at the recent American di- 
plomacy, you tend to go over the head of 
Japanese. You're interested in strengthening 
diplomatic relations with China. What we are 
afraid of is that in 2008, we would like to 
invite the Olympic Games to Osaka, and a 
very strong rival is Beijing of China, for the 
Olympics in 2008. So I would like to have 
your personal, private opinion about this. If 
Beijing and Osaka compete to get the Olym- 
pics, I am sure that you will support Osaka. 
I'd like to make sure of that. Or would you 
rather support Beijing? I certainly appreciate 
your support. 
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The President. Thank goodness I will no 
longer be President. I don’t have to make 
that decision. Let me make two points. First 
of all, I did not intentionally go over the 
heads of the Japanese people in establishing 
better relations with China. I think it is good 
for Japan if America has better relations with 
China. I think it is good for America if Japan 
has better relations with China. The Chinese 
President is coming here, I think, on a state 
visit in just the next couple of days. And it 
has now been quite a long time since the 
last World War, and I think whatever remain- 
ing misunderstandings there are should be 
resolved and that your two great countries 
should have a better relation. And I’m going 
to do my best to see a partnership involving 
all of us going into the future. 

I'm not going to take a position on the 
Olympics. But let me say, before 1 became 
President, I spent a lot of time in Osaka, be- 
cause we had two companies in my State who 
were headquartered in Osaka. I even remem- 
ber the last restaurant I ate at in Osaka, 
Steakhouse Ron, R-O-N. So if it’s still there, 
maybe I got them some business tonight. 
[Laughter| 


Balancing Work and Family in Japan 

Q. I teach social studies in junior high 
school. We've been talking about expanding 
consumption. The Japanese junior high stu- 
dents spend so little time with their fathers 
at home. They have to go to—[inaudible|— 
school and fathers don’t get home until very 


late. Talking about consumption, I think if 


they get fathers back, I think we will get a 
more stable society. Because if they get more 
free time, then they have more leisure time; 
they will spend more money that way. But 
in the male-oriented society of Japan, there 
is very little discussion regarding more holi- 
days. What do you think about that? 

The President. 1 think, first of all, the 
whole world admires both the excellent edu- 
cation system and the hard work ethic of the 
Japanese people, and admires the fact that 
you have been able to keep the family struc- 
ture as strong as you have under the enor- 
mous pressures of work and education for 
the children, especially during this hard eco- 
nomic time. But I think that in all societies 
which are very busy and very competitive, 
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the number one social question quickly be- 
comes, how do you balance work and family? 

I personally believe that the most impor- 
tant work of any society is raising children 
well. And if you have to sacrifice that to have 
a strong economy, then sooner or later your 
economy and your society won't be very 
strong. On the other hand, you don’t want 
to sacrifice your economy in the service of 
raising children. There has to be a balance. 

We are having that kind of debate in 
America. I don’t have the answer for Japan; 
it would be wrong for me to suggest it. But 
I think you have asked the right question, 
and I hope maybe your being on this pro- 
gram tonight will spark a sort of national de- 
bate about it. It’s worth asking that question, 
whether you could actually help the economy 
by providing people more free time with 
their children and their families. I never 
thought of it in this term before until you 
said it tonight. Thank you. 


Disabled Americans 


[A participant asked the President what he 
plans to do for the disadvantaged people in 
the United States. | 


The President. Thank you very much. 
First of all, you made a very important point. 
In 1992, we passed the Americans With Dis- 
abilities Act, which guarantees all Americans 
access to certain public facilities and other 
opportunities in our society. Previous to that 
we had tried to do the same thing with our 
schools, in educational facilities. 

And all of you know, I’m sure, about all 
the fights we have in America between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican Party, 
and you see all that in the press here. But 
you should know that one of the things that 
we've had almost complete agreement on in 
the last 6 years since I’ve been President, 
is ev ery year putting more money into edu- 
cation for Americans with disabilities. 

In the last session of Congress, we came 
very close to passing a bill which would have 
dramatically expanded job opportunities to 
Americans with disabilities, over and above 
where we are now. So I think it’s fair to say— 
and our administration has been very in- 
volved in this—our position is every person 
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should be looked at as a resource. Every per- 
son should have all the opportunities nec- 
essary to live up to the fullest of his or her 
capabilities. And our policy is to do whatever 
we can to advance that goal. We believe it 
makes us a stronger country. 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 


American Visitors to Japan 

Q. Every year many Japanese youth go to 
the United States for sightseeing or to study. 
But compared with that, not too many Amer- 
icans visit Japan. That’s how I feel. I think 
it’s important that the young generation un- 
derstand each other, the American youth and 
the Japanese youth. Why do you think it’s 
fewer American youth visit Japan? 

The President. | think, first of all, it’s be- 
cause it’s a long way away in the minds of 
most Americans. And secondly, because we 
have in America, as you know, people of 
every conceivable different racial and ethnic 
backgrounds, but relatively small number of 
Japanese-Americans—a __ significant num- 
ber—we have several Japanese-Americans in 
our United States Congress, for example. But 
I think that the Americans, when they travel 
abroad, tend to go to places where either 
their own people came from or they know 
someone in the school who is from there or 
something like that. 

But there is an enormous interest in Japan 
in the United States, an enormous interest 
among the young people, wanting to under- 
stand the society, know more about it. And 
I think what we have to do is to try to facili- 
tate more travel among older people who 
have the means to travel but more study 
groups among the younger people. 

Most young Americans could not afford to 
come here to study on their own. They would 
have to come as part of some scholarship pro- 
gram. And in the years since I’ve been Presi- 
dent, we tried to find ways to increase the 
number of young Americans who could come 
here to study. 

Our Ambassador here now, Tom Foley, 
who was formerly the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, has been very active in 
this whole area of trying to build greater 
communications and travel for a long time. 
And I hope we can do a better job now, be- 
cause I don’t think we’ve done as much as 
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we should have to bring Americans to Japan, 
to give them a chance to get to know the 
Japanese people, understand the Japanese 
system, and build long-term friendships for 
the future. 

Mr. Chikushi. A very tough question to 
the President. [Laughter] 


Landmines 


Q. I work for a nongovernment organiza- 
tion. I’m a housewife. Mr. President, there 
is a book, “Give Us Not Land Mines, But 
Flowers.” You autographed this. Do you re- 
member it? Thank you. We have been en- 
gaged in the campaign to get rid of land- 
mines, and we have signed the treaty to com- 
pletely get rid of landmines. You have not 
signed that. Why is that? What is your policy 
on landmines? 

The President. First of all, my policy is 
to support getting rid of them, and there is 
a reason that we have not signed the treaty. 
I would like to explain why. 

Number one, the way the treaty is written, 
the mines that countries use to protect their 
soldiers against tanks, so-called antitank 
mines, not antipersonnel mines, are pro- 
tected, except ours, because of the way the 
wording of the treaty is. And we pleaded with 
the people in Oslo not to do this, but they 
did. They basically wrote out—and they 
knew exactly what they were doing. Why they 
did it, I don’t know. But they basically said 
that other countries, the way they designed 
their antitank mines was protected; the way 
we do it isn’t. 

The second issue is, the United States has, 
as all of you know very well, a United Nations 
responsibility in Korea. The border, the 
DMZ, is 18 miles from Seoul. So there is 
one place in the world where we have lots 
of landmines, because it’s the only way to 
protect Seoul from all the North Korean 
Army should they mass along the border. It 
is heavily marked. As far as we know, no civil- 
ian’s ever been hurt there. All we asked for 
was the opportunity to find a substitute for 
the protection the landmines give the people 
of South Korea, and we would sign it. 

Let me assure you all, I was the first world 
leader to call for a ban on landmines. We 
have destroyed almost 2 million iandmines. 
We spend over half of the money the world 
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spends helping other countries dig up their 
mines. So I strongly support the goals of the 
treaty, and I will continue to do so. I hope 
if we can resolve these two problems, we can 
sign the treaty, because I have spent a lot 
of my personal time on this landmine issue, 
and it’s very important. And I thank you for 
what you're doing. 
Thank you. 


Nagasaki and Hiroshima 


Mr. Chikushi. Time is running short, so 
we turn our attention to the future. Some- 
thing that is difficult for the people in the 
audience to ask, so I will do it. You have 
the button to destroy mankind 5 times over 
with your nuclear weapons. How much do 
you know about what really happened in Na- 
gasaki and Hiroshima? Have you had any 
personal experience of getting in touch with 
the victims? And on that basis, you still con- 
tinue to own, possess nuclear weapons. 

The President. No, I have never had any 
personal contact with victims, but I have read 
a great deal about it. After I decided to run 
for President, I began to think about it much 
more than I ever had before. 

Since I have been President, I have 
worked hard to reduce the number of weap- 
ons in our nuclear arsenal, along with the 
Russians, to extend the Nuclear Non-Pro- 
liferation Treaty. We were the first country 
to sign the Comprehensive Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty. We are hoping that our friends in 
Russia will ratify the START II Convention 
so we can immediately start on the next 
round of nuclear weapons reductions. 

So I have done everything I could do to 
reduce the number of nuclear weapons and 
the threat of nuclear war. I have implored 
the people of India and Pakistan not to start 
a nuclear buildup with each other, because 
I never want to see another weapon dropped. 

On the other hand, if you look at the last 
50 years, nuclear weapons have not been 
used a second time, I think, because of the 
deterrent theory. And what I want to do is 
to reduce our weapons but always do it in 
a way that at least provides some disincentive 
from someone else using nuclear weapons, 
as well. 

Mr. Chikushi. Well, unfortunately, I think 
the time is up. Or? 


The President. I'll take a couple more. 

Mr. Chikushi. There’s two more ques- 
tions regarding our future. How about a 
young person, how about over here? 


Teenage Crime 


Q. I want to ask you—I’m very sad these 
days that teenagers’ crime is increasing—{in- 
audible|—what do you hope we can leave to 
our children? 

The President. Let me ask you some- 
thing. I have something to say about that, 
but why do you think the teenage crime is 
going up? 

Q. Well, I think it is a little related to what 
the other guy asked you about, that no com- 
munication in the family, no father, and 
many times the mother does not work in the 
home. And this kind of no communication 
in the family—and also the area—we don’t 
know other people, what they are doing. 

The President. Well, I can tell you that 
in our country, one of the things that hap- 
pened is that so many of our children were 
being let out of school, but they couldn’t go 
home to their parents because there was no 
parent in the home. And so a lot of this crime 
was happening between the time school was 
over and the time the parents got home from 
work. 

So what we have tried to do is to turn our 
schools into more community institutions. 
And so the children can stay there for longer 
hours, and they can do their homework, or 
they can get tutoring or they can do other 
things. In some of our big cities, even they're 
feeding the children there, if necessary. And 
what we’re trying to do is to create as much 
as we can, opportunities to overcome the fact 
that many of these children don’t even have 
two parents in the homes in the U.S. 

But I think the most important thing is 
children have to believe that they are the 
most important people in the world to some- 
one. They have to be—when you're young, 
you must know that you are the most impor- 
tant person in the world to someone. It gives 
you a root, an anchor in life. Of course, then 
all the work and the study and all that makes 
more sense. But in the beginning you have 
to be valued just because you're alive and 
because you're in a family and because you're 
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in a community and you matter, no matter 
what. 

I think that is important. And I worry that 
in all of our societies we’re working so hard, 
we're getting so busy, we’re doing so many 
things that that sense of the innate, inherent 
worth of people can be lost. We can never 
afford to define ourselves solely in terms of 
how hard we work or how much money we 
have or what our grades are or anything else. 
Children have to believe that they matter just 
because they're alive. And I think that, all 
of our societies, if we’re not careful, we lose 
that. 

Mr. Chikushi. The last question, I can 
only accept one question. Would you like to 
point to somebody, Mr. President? 

The President. If I'm late, the Prime Min- 
ister will stop speaking to me, and this whole 
thing will be—|/aughter|—go ahead. 


Situation in Iraq 


Q. I have a question about—you decided 
not to attack Irag—estimate by the Pentagon 
that more than 10,000 people would die— 
{inaudible}. 

The President. Well, first of all, the Pen- 
tagon estimate was not that high, but it’s ob- 
vious that if we had conducted a comprehen- 
sive attack directed at their weapons of mass 
destruction program, the production capac- 
ity, the laboratories, all the supporting sites 
and the military infrastructure that supports 
it, that unless everyone knew in advance and 
left the premises, large numbers of people 
would be killed. And I believe the United 
States has a special responsibility, because of 
the unique position of our military might, at 
this moment in history, to be very careful 
in that. 

Now, that’s why I always said if Saddam 
Hussein would comply with the United Na- 
tions resolutions, we would not attack. Short- 
ly before the attack was about to begin, we 
received word that they were going to send 
a letter committing to compliance. Then we 
worked all day to try to clarify it, and I think 
it was a good thing to try to solve this peace- 
fully. Peace is always better than war if you 
can do it consistent with the long-term secu- 
rity and freedom of the people. So I feel good 
about that. 
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Secondly, I think that the inspection sys- 
tem offers us the best protection over the 
long run. But don’t forget, you have suffered 
in Japan from the sarin gas attack. This is 
not an academic issue to you; this is a real 
issue to you. And Iraq is a nation that has 
actually used chemical weapons on its own 
people, on the Iranians, on others, had a bio- 
logical weapons program of some signifi- 
cance, was attempting to develop a nuclear 
weapons program. 

So this is a very important issue for the 
world, and I would hope that all the countries 
of the world would continue to support an 
aggressive stance. I hope it will not lead to 
military action, but we have to be prepared, 
I believe, to take military action because the 
issue is so great. 

I think that young people like you—Japan 
lived in the shadow of the awful legacy of 
the atomic weapons, but the likelihood is that 
in your lifetime, your adult lifetime, and your 
children’s lifetime, you will have to worry 
more about chemical and biological weapons 
put in the hands of terrorists as well as rogue 
states. You have seen this in Japan; you know 
this. But I think if we can do something to 
stop it now, we should do it even if it requires 
military action. 

The gentleman behind you there. 


International Finance in the 21st Century 

Q. I'm a private banker for a European 
bank. In a few years, in many ways, we've 
come through a lot. We have increased in- 
vestment in the United States. However, 
things are changing a little bit. Now you will 
be the first President of the 21st century, but 
what do you think you have to be most wor- 
ried about as we go into the 21st century 
in terms of economics? 

The President. | think the biggest chal- 
lenge, long-term, is to adapt the international 
economic systems to the realities of the 21st 
century. The International Monetary Fund, 
the World Bank, all these institutions set up 
at the end of the Second World War have 
facilitated great trade and investment. But 
they weren't prepared for the fact that once 
you had trade and investment, you had to 
have money crossing national lines, and then 
that money would become a commodity trad- 
ed in itself, and then it would be traded at 
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great margins through the derivatives and the 
other mechanisms. Sometimes the money is 


traded, and you only put up 10 percent of 


the money you have at risk. 

Today, $1.5 trillion crosses national bor- 
ders every day in currency trading. And we 
don’t have a system to avoid boom and bust 
to keep recession from going to depression 
in the global financial markets. So, long-term, 

I think that’s our big challenge. We are all 
pn on it, and I think we'll have over 
the course of the coming year some very im- 
portant things to do. 

Meanwhile, we’ve come up with some 
short-term solutions, Japan and the U.S., 
with the Asia growth fund we announced— 
the Prime Minister and I announced a couple 
of days ago—a precautionary finance facility 
to keep the financial problems from reaching 
countries that are doing a good job, strength- 
ening the IMF. 

But over the long run, every country after 
the Great Depression that preceded World 
War II devised ways to stop those depres- 
sions from happening in their own countries. 
That’s what you’re doing here. You're just 
a question of whether you're doing enough 
to restore growth, right? But you've been 
able to stop things that happened all over 
the world in the 1920’s and ’30’s. 

Now what we have to do is to develop an 
international system that will achieve that 


goal, that will allow growth, free flow of 


money but won't have these radical swings 
of boom and bust that devastated the world 
in the 1930's. That, I think, is the biggest 
long-term economic challenge that we face. 


Closing Remarks 


Mr. Chikushi. Finally, you must have 
something to say to Japanese people. 

The President. Well, first of all, I hope 
you have enjoyed this evening as much as 
I have. And I thank you again for your ques- 
tions. I thank the people in Osaka for their 
questions. I thank you for your interest in 
your country and in our relationships with 
your country. 

I would just like to say in closing that the 
United States views Japan as our friend, our 
ally for the future. We regret that you have 
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the present economic challenges you have, 
but we don’t think you should be too pessi- 
mistic about the future. 

These things run in waves over time. Keep 
in mind, 10 years ago a lot of people said 
America’s best days were behind it. And we 
looked to you, and we learned a lot of things 
from you. And we borrowed some things 
from you, and they helped us. And so now 
we're in a period of time where what we’re 
doing is working pretty well for us and help- 
ing the rest of the world. But in the last 50 
years, no country has demonstrated the ca- 
pacity to change more than Japan and to lead 
and to emerge and to sort of redefine, contin- 
ually redefine the mission of the nation. So 
I would, first of all, say do not be discouraged 
by the present economic difficulties; they can 
be overcome. 

The second think I would say is, we had 
a big financial crisis in America, and it cost 
us 5 times more than it would have to fix 
because we delayed dealing with it. So now 
you have the laws on the books. I would urge 
you to support your Government in aggres- 
sively dealing with the financial institutions, 
aggressively moving to support greater con- 
sumption, aggressively moving for structural 
changes that will create more jobs, because 
a strong Japan is good for you but also essen- 
tial to the rest of Asia emerging from its 
present difficulties. So don’t be discouraged, 
but do be determined. That would be the 
advice of a friend. I say that because we have 
been through our tough times; we have 
learned so much from you. 

And the last point I want to make is, the 
best days of Japan and the best days of Amer- 
ica lay before us in the 21st century if we 
determine to go there together. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The broadcast began at 5:37 p.m. in Studio 
A at the Tokyo Broadcasting System’s studios dur- 
ing “News 23.” In his remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of Japan; 
President Jiang Zemin of China; and President 
Saddam Hussein of Iraq. Mr. Chikushi and some 
of the other participants spoke in Japanese, and 
their remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
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Remarks at a Dinner Hosted by 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of 
Japan in Tokyo 

November 19, 1998 


Prime Minister, Mrs. Obuchi, members of 
the Japanese delegation, and honored guests. 
First, let me say on behalf of the American 
delegation, I thank you for your warm hospi- 
tality. 

It is a pleasure to look around this room 
tonight and see so many friendly faces from 
my previous trips to Japan: your distin- 
guished predecessors, your Ambassador and 
former Ambassadors, distinguished business 
leaders. The relationship between our two 
countries has always been important but 
never more important than now. 

I, too, enjoyed our meeting in New York 
2 months ago. Tonight I am delighted to be 
back in the Akasaka Palace. I also—Prime 
Minister, I feel terrible about the schedule 
which we are on together, but since you men- 
tioned it, perhaps we can make sure that we 
both stay awake at the dinner tonight. 
[Laughter] 

Let me say, in all seriousness, too, I was 
deeply honored to be received by the Em- 
peror and the Empress today, and very much 
appreciated the visit that we had and the 
good wishes they sent to my family. 

Since my last visit here in the spring of 
1996, strong winds have blown across the 
world, disrupting economies in every region. 
There have also been threats to peace and 
stability, from acts of terrorism to weapons 
of mass destruction. Yet, the world has made 
progress in the face of adversity. It is more 
peaceful today than it was 2 years ago when 
I was here. Hope has come to Northern Ire- 
land. Peru and Ecuador have resolved their 
longstanding dispute. Bosnia is building a 
self-sustaining peace. A humanitarian disas- 
ter has been averted in Kosovo, and the peo- 
ple there have, now, hope for regaining their 
autonomy. The Middle East is back on the 
long road to peace. 

All of these areas of progress have one 
thing in common: They represent the tri- 
umph of a wide circle of nations working to- 
gether, not only the nations directly affected 
but a community of nations that brings adver- 
saries to the table to settle their differences. 
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Year-in and year-out, Japan’s generous 
contributions to peacekeeping efforts and 
your eloquent defense of the idea of global 
harmony have gone far to make this a safer 
world. In Central America, you have pro- 
vided disaster relief in the wake of Hurricane 
Mitch. I should say, Mr. Prime Minister, that 
I wish my wife were with me tonight, but 
she is there, where they had the worst hurri- 
cane disaster in 200 years. And I thank you 
for helping people so far from your home. 

In the Middle East, you have contributed 
substantial funds to aid the peace process. 
In recent months you have further advanced 
the cause of peace by taking your relations 
with Asian neighbors to a new and signifi- 
cantly higher level of cooperation. And de- 
spite economic difficulties at home, you have 
contributed to recovery efforts throughout 
Asia. That is true leadership. 

Now, Mr. Prime Minister, you have made 
difficult decisions to overcome your own eco- 
nomic challenges. The path back to growth 
and stability will require your continued lead- 
ership, but we hope to work with you every 
step of the way. 

In dealing with these difficulties, Japan can 
lead Asia into a remarkable new century, a 
century of global cooperation for greater 
peace and freedom, greater democracy and 
prosperity, greater protection of our environ- 
ment, greater scientific discovery and space 
exploration. 

At the center of all our efforts is the strong 
bond between the people of the United 
States and the people of Japan. Our security 
alliance is the cornerstone of Asia’s stability. 
Our friendship demonstrates to Asia and to 
the world that very different societies can 
work together in a harmony that benefits ev- 
eryone. 

Two fine examples of our recent coopera- 
tion are the new Asia Growth and Recovery 
Initiative that you and I recently announced, 
Prime Minister, and, as you mentioned, the 
space shuttle Discovery, which included your 
remarkable astronaut Chiaki Mukai. I under- 
stand that when Dr. Mukai spoke with you 
from space, Prime Minister, she offered the 
first three lines of a five-line poem, a tanka 
poem, and she invited the people of Japan 
to provide the final two lines. I want to try 
my hand at this. 
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As I understand it, her lines were: 


Spinning somersaults; 
Without gravity’s limits 
In space flight with Glenn. 
I would add: 


All is possible on Earth and in the heavens 
When our countries join hands. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to join 
me in a toast to the Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Obuchi and to the people of Japan. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:50 p.m. in the 
Kacho No Ma Banquet Hall at Akasaka Palace. 
In his remarks, he referred to Prime Minister 
Obuchi’s wife, Chizuko; and Emperor Akihito and 
Empress Michiko of Japan. The transcript made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary also 
included the remarks of Prime Minister Obuchi. 


Proclamation 7149-——National Great 
American Smokeout Day, 1998 
November 19, 1998 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


One of the greatest public health threats 
facing Americans today is tobacco addiction 
and all the related health disorders that come 
with it. More Americans die every year from 
tobacco-related diseases than from AIDS, il- 
legal drugs, alcohol, fires, car accidents, mur- 
ders, and suicides combined. Although we 
have heard for decades the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s warning that smoking kills, each day 
more than 3,000 young Americans become 
regular smokers—and more than 1,000 of 
them will die prematurely as a result. 

This past April, the Surgeon General 
issued a new report on tobacco that under- 
scores the urgent need for comprehensive 
legislation to reduce youth smoking. Over the 
past 6 years, youth smoking has grown by 
one-third, increasing by an alarming 80 per- 
cent among African American youth. Cur- 
rently, more than 36 percent of high school 
students smoke, and recent statistics released 
by the Centers for Disease Control also reaf- 
firm what we already know: nicotine creates 
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an addiction that is extremely difficult to 
overcome. Unfortunately, 86 percent of our 
young people who smoke daily and try to quit 
are unsuccessful, and casual teenage smok- 
ers—even those who smoke as few as three 
cigarettes a month—often go on to become 
regular smokers 

My administration has worked hard for 
comprehensive and effective tobacco legisla- 
tion that will cut teen smoking. We will con- 
tinue our efforts until the Congress has acted 
to pass such legislation. Our 1999 budget also 
includes an unprecedented increase in fund- 
ing for research at the National Institutes of 
Health, and the National Cancer Institute 
plans to allocate millions of those dollars for 
research into prevention and cessation pro- 
grams to reduce tobacco use. 

Each year, the Great American Smokeout 
gives us the opportunity to do what we 
should do every day: raise awareness among 
all Americans—but especially among chil- 
dren and teens—of the dangers of smoking. 
Through such youth-related promotions as 
the Great American SmokeScream and the 
Great American Smokeout Pledge, we can 
encourage young people who smoke to stop, 
and we can convince those who don’t smoke 
that they should never start. Adult smokers 
should also remember the power of personal 
example and make a sincere effort to stop 
smoking on this special day, taking an impor- 
tant step toward a better, healthier future. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim November 19, 
1998, as National Great American Smokeout 
Day. I call upon all Americans to join to- 
gether in an effort to educate our children 
about the dangers of tobacco use, and I urge 
both smokers and nonsmokers to take this 
opportunity to begin healthier lifestyles that 
set a positive example for young people. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of November, 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, and of the Independence 
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of the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twenty-third. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., November 23, 1998] 


NOTE: This proclamation will be published in the 
Federal Register on November 24. 


Remarks to American and Japanese 
Business Leaders in Tokyo 
November 20, 1998 


Thank you very much. I have to practice 
saying “Mr. Ambassador” instead of “Mr. 
Speaker.” But I want to say first to Tom 
Foley how very grateful I am for his willing- 
ness to undertake this service in Japan. 

I think there could be no better evidence 
of the importance that the United States at- 
taches to our relationship with Japan than 
the fact that in the last 6 years the United 
States has been blessed to be represented 
in Japan by former Vice President Walter 
Mondale and former Speaker of the House 
Ambassador Tom Foley. 

I am very proud of Tom Foley, who has 
guided and advised me. And if I'd listened 
to him more, I'd even done better. [Laugh- 
ter) And I’m very, very grateful to him for 
his service here. 

I’m glad to see Glen Fukushima again, and 
I thank him for his welcome. And I thank 
him for his eagerness to get me to the plat- 
form. [Laughter] I wanted to come here 
today. I didn’t intend to go anywhere, Glen. 
I was going to stay around. [Laughter] 

I thank Patsy Mink for her distinguished 
service and her introduction, as well as Sen- 
ator Max Baucus and Congressman Neil 
Abercrombie, Congressman Earl Pomeroy, 
and Delegate Robert Underwood, and all the 
members of the Cabinet and administration 
who are here. The United States Govern- 
ment is well represented in this distinguished 
group this morning. I thank you for inviting 
me to speak and for the work you do at the 
forefront of the new global economy, where 
so much of America’s prosperity will reside 
in the 21st century. 

Today I want to talk about the current 
international financial crisis, what we are 
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doing about it, and the special role the 
United States and Japan must play to lead 
Asia and the world back to stability and 
growth. 

Of course, in part, the present difficulties 
are the product of our own successes. The 
world financial system fashioned at the end 
of World War II has played a central role 
in dramatically expanding trade, promoting 
prosperity, reducing hunger and disease 
throughout the world. But today, the sheer 
volume of economic activity intensified by 
technological change has created new risks, 
risks which are not adequately being man- 
aged today by many national systems or by 
the current international arrangements. 

The root of the problem lies in the sheer 
volume and speed of the movement of 
money, $1.5 trillion a day in international ex- 
change transactions—-far, far in excess of the 
total volume of trade in goods and services 
on any given day. In country after country 
we have seen rapid, large infusions of capital, 
often very highly leveraged, into banking sys- 
tems and into corporations, without adequate 
balance sheets or risk assessments necessary 
for appropriate loan rates. Then we have 
seen the equally rapid withdrawal of the 
money, too often leading to enormous debt, 
devaluation, and dislocation, and ultimately 
into political crisis and, in many countries, 
great personal suffering. 

The collapse of communism, the rise of 
democracy, the information revolution, all 
these things have spurred people to seek the 
benefits of greater trade and investment. But 
in many places, institutions have not caught 
up with aspirations. Lack of openness, weak 
legal systems have bred irresponsibility and, 
on several occasions, corruption. They have 
fueled social unrest and, in turn, further eco- 
nomic instability. 

Now, I know these challenges are quite 
complex. But I am convinced, with respon- 
sible leadership from Japan and the United 
States, from the European Union, and from 
many developing economies, we can restore 
hope and spur growth. We can build a trad- 
ing system and a new financial architecture 
for a new century if we act promptly, respon- 
sibly, and creatively. 

In September, after consulting with Japan 
and other partners, I called for specific and 
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urgent steps to boost ailing economies, to 
halt the contagion, to restore growth and a 
long-term adaptation of the global financial 
institutions so that we can tame the cycles 
of boom and bust over the long run. 

Nations around the world have rallied to 
this common agenda. America, Japan, and 
other nations have cut interest rates. We at 
home have met our obligations to the IMF. 
We're providing credit and investment insur- 
ance to encourage capital flows into develop- 
ing nations. Brazil is taking strong measures 


to address its fiscal problems and ward off 


the contagion. The international community 
has come through with an aid package to 
help. 

We have developed a precautionary fi- 
nance facility designed to head off problems 
before they get started in countries that are 
vulnerable to economic unrest but have es- 
sentially sound economic policies. The World 
Bank and the Asian Development Bank will 
more than double their support to strengthen 
social safety nets across Asia to aid those who 
are suffering the most. 

Just a few weeks ago, Japan announced the 
Miyazawa Plan to address the central chal- 
lenge, helping viable Asian banks and busi- 
nesses emerge from crushing debt burdens. 
And just this week, Prime Minister Obuchi 
and I announced a new U.S.-Japan initiative 
to extend this effort. Together, we will mobi- 
lize new financing to recapitalize banks and 
also increase funding for trade finance and 
technical assistance. 

But nothing is so vital to world growth as 
ensuring that the United States and Japan, 
the world’s two greatest economic powers, 
also do what is necessary to expand our own 
economies. For the United States, 
means continuing the sound fiscal policies 
that have brought us to this point, investing 
more in our people and in our future, and 
continuing to work to open global markets. 

For Japan, of course, the challenge is even 
greater today because of the economic dif- 
ficulties of the present and the last few years. 
But no people have done more in the last 
50 years to overcome obstacles, to exceed ex- 
pectations, to prove that they can adapt to 
new economic realities than the Japanese. 
The people of Japan turned a closed society 
into an open democracy. They built from 
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devastation a robust economy that became 
an engine of growth for all of Asia. They have 
created products and technologies that have 
improved the lives of people all around the 
world, including the United States. They 
have been leaders in development aid to help 
other nations build their own prosperity. 

Even with current economic difficulties, 
Japan comprises 70 percent of Asia’s econ- 
omy. With others in the region still strug- 
gling, Japan—and only Japan—can lead Asia 
back to stability and growth by meeting its 
own economic challenges. 

I want to be clear about something that 
I'm surprised there could be any doubt 
about: The United States wants a strong 
Japan, with a strong and growing economy. 
Japan’s prosperity is vital to our own future. 
Already we have nearly $200 billion in annual 
trade and over $600 billion invested in each 
other’s economies. We have a strong political 
and security partnership which is vital to the 
peace of this region and the peace of the 
world and which, I am convinced, cannot be 
maintained over the long run unless our 
economies are also strong. 

Though the U.S. and Asia—indeed, all the 
world—will benefit from a revitalized Japa- 
nese economy, the greatest beneficiaries will 
be the Japanese people themselves, with new 
jobs, higher living standards, and a better ca- 
pacity to deal with the looming issue of an 
aging population, a challenge that confronts 
virtually every advanced society in the world 
today. 

The keys to Japan’s recovery are easy to 
articulate but, of course, more difficult to 
achieve: reform of the banking system to 
clear up the balance sheets, protect deposi- 
tors, get good lending going again; an in- 
crease in domestic demand for Japanese 
goods and services; greater deregulation, in- 
vestment, and opening of Japanese econo- 
mies to create more jobs through increased 
competitive activity. 

Prime Minister Obuchi has announced a 
new package of tax cuts and funding in- 
creases to stimulate demand, and he has ob- 
tained passage of major legislation aimed at 
repairing Japan’s banking system, legislation 
which must now be vigorously implemented. 

As America learned with our own financial 
crisis, involving our savings and loans—and 
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those of you who were in America in the 
eighties know that we wound up closing over 
1,000 of them—delay in a crisis like this only 
makes matters worse. By waiting too long to 
act in America, we increased our eventual 
cleanup cost by over 500 percent. Rapid, vig- 
orous implementation of bank reform legisla- 
tion, therefore, will make the banks more 
open and accountable, prompt them to sell 
off bad loans, get them back into the business 
of lending to those who can create jobs and 
opportunities. 

And rapid implementation of the eco- 
nomic stimulus plan is also important. In- 
deed, the people here may conclude that 
even more must be done to jolt the economy 
back into growth. 

I think I should say in light of the townhall 
meeting we did last night with Japanese citi- 
zens and the fascinating questions I was 
asked, that I was immensely impressed with 
the level of knowledge and interest of ordi- 
nary citizens in this country in the present 
conditions. 

And one of the things that I hope our visit 
here will do is to at least convince the Japa- 
nese people that the leaders of the United 
States—all of the Cabinet members, all of 
the Congress Members, the high White 
House officials, all of us who are here—we 
have every confidence that Japan is fully ca- 
pable of restoring growth to this country and 
all of Asia, fully capable of mastering this 
challenge just as it has the challenges of the 
last 50 years. 

I think having that confidence in the mind 
of the Japanese citizens is absolutely key, 
over and above any Government program, 
any spending program, any tax cut program, 
any other kind of program, in convincing the 
citizens that they, too, have a critical role to 
play here in purchasing more goods and serv- 
ices in the domestic economy. 

Now, a high savings rate is a very good 
thing, especially for a country that’s going to 
have a rapidly aging population. But in order 
for the society to work, Japan needs both a 
good savings rate and a robust economy. And 
jobs cannot be created unless someone is 
buying what the people who are working are 
producing. 

And so I hope that part of what has hap- 
pened here will go beyond Government pol- 
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icy and that there will be a great debate 
among the citizens in this country about how 
they can have both the benefits of appro- 
priate savings for their own retirement and 
the benefits of a growing economy by con- 
tributing in buying the products and services 
of the people who are going to work every 
day. Both will be required to deal with the 
challenges that Japan, the United States, Eu- 
rope, other advanced countries face with an 
aging population. 

I also believe that Japan will benefit by 
going forward with efforts to increase outside 
investment and to deregulate key economic 
sectors. Primarily, let me say, given the 
present state of things, I think this is impor- 
tant because it can make a major contribu- 
tion to job growth here in Japan. 

Just since 1993, when I took office and 
we began an aggressive effort on tele- 
communications which was culminated a few 
years ago by the passage of the Tele- 
communications Act, we have seen an enor- 
mous number of new jobs coming in to the 
American economy because of the tele- 
communications deregulation. Since we de- 
regulated our domestic airline industry, we 
have seen tens of thousands of new jobs cre- 
ated. I am convinced the same thing would 
occur here. Yes, there would be some change 
and some disruption, but the net effect 
would be to create more jobs and better in- 
comes and more stability for the people of 
Japan. 

We made real progress on our enhanced 
deregulation initiative earlier this year at the 
G-8 summit, and I think it is crucial that 
we make further progress by the time the 
Prime Minister and I meet again next year. 

We also have to do more on trade. Since 
1993 the United States has been party to 260 
trade agreements, opening global markets 
from agriculture to automobiles to create 
good jobs and lower prices for consumers. 
In 1994, at our APEC summit, the leaders 
resolved to create an Asia Pacific free trade 
zone by 2020, and we have made good 
progress in some areas, especially with our 
information technology agreement to erase 
tariffs on computer and telecommunications 
equipment. 

This week at APEC, we moved forward 
on the early voluntary sector liberalization 
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initiative, to open trade in nine key sectors 
worth more than $1.5 trillion a year by refer- 
ring the process to the World Trade Organi- 
zation. As all of you know, I’m sure, we had 
some differences with our friends in Japan 
on those issues, and we wish that they had 
been more forthcoming on all nine areas. But 
the most important thing now is that Japan 
play a leadership role in getting a WTO 
agreement in all nine sectors. This is very, 
very important. 

Again, I say, restoring growth in Japan and 
restoring growth in Asia need to be seen as 
interlocking objectives. This year the Asian 
ailing economies’ exports to Japan are down 
by $13 billion. In America they're up by $5 
billion. We believe that this is something that 
we have to do together. 

Let me say that I understand that every 
society has certain sectors which are espe- 
cially sensitive to trade-opening initiatives. I 
also understand that even wealthy societies, 
and especially developing ones, face a con- 
stant conflict between the desire to get the 
aggregate benefit of an open economy and 
the gnawing fear that it will not be possible 
to maintain the social contract in the face 
of global economics and that this can under- 
mine the solidity of communities and families 
and of society itself. 

The key, as I said in a speech to the WTO 
in Geneva a few months ago, is to involve 
all sectors of society in the process of setting 
21st century trade rules, to make a commit- 
ment up front that there ought to be due 
account taken of the need to preserve the 
social contract to advance the health and 
well-being of people as trade advances, to 
make sure ordinary citizens benefit from ad- 
vanced trade, to make sure we’re improving 
the global environment, not destroying it, as 
we expand trade. 

We know that these things can be done. 
But the worst thing that can happen is if it 
appears that when times are tough, borders 
are closing up, other markets are being heav- 
ily penetrated in ways that can’t be justified 
by economic forces, and then you're going 
to have, I’m afraid, a round of retaliatory pro- 
tectionism. I’m quite worried about this now. 

We had a meeting early on when it was 
obvious to us that this economic difficulty in 
Asia was going to be very, very severe. And 
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I made a decision with the full support of 
my entire economic team that we would do 
everything we could to leave America’s mar- 
kets as open as possible, knowing full well 
that our trade deficit would increase dramati- 
cally for a year or two. I did it because I 
thought it was a major contribution we could 
make to stabilizing the global economy and 
the economies in Asia. 

And so far, on balance, because our econ- 
omy is continuing to grow, the American 
people and American political leadership 
have supported that. But if there is a percep- 
tion of unfair trade, the consensus can dis- 
appear. You know this—I want this mostly 
to be a good news speech, but I have to say, 
in the United States now we have had this 
year, in one year, a 500 percent increase in 
the imports of hot-rolled steel from Japan 
and a 300 percent increase in the import of 
hot-rolled steel from Russia. No one seri- 
ously believes that this is solely because of 
changing economic conditions. 

And if you put that against an inability to 
open more markets, to have more invest- 
ment, to have more deregulation, to have 
more market access, it will create in our 
country the potential for a retrenchment 
here in a way that will not be good for Asia 
or Japan or for the United States over the 
long run. So I say again, we want to keep 
our markets open, but we need fair, rule- 
based, disciplined expansions, and we need 
to avoid market penetrations that have no re- 
lationship to market factors. 

All of you in this room know a lot better 
than I do that it still remains extremely dif- 
ficult for some non-Japanese businesses to 
succeed in the market here. We will continue 
to work for greater opening. But I will say 
again, I believe that what we’re doing is not 
simply good for the United States; I think 
it’s good for Japan as well. I would not come 
here and advocate any course of action that 
I believe was good for us but bad for Japan. 
That, in the end, is self-defeating. 

We should follow these policies only if 
they are good for our countries, both our 
countries, over the long run, and not only 
good for those of us who are in positions of 
decisionmaking but good for the ordinary 
citizens of our country, good for their future 
prospects, good for their ability to raise their 
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children in a more secure and stable and 
prosperous world. 

So | say, the last point I want to make 
is let’s not forget what this is all about. It’s 
about more even than the success of your 
businesses, more than the profits that you 
might earn, more than the jobs you might 
have. It’s about making it possible for citizens 
in free countries to pursue their chosen des- 
tinies, to live out their dreams, to give their 
children a chance to live out their dreams, 
to manage the tumult of the modern world 
in a way that seizes all the brilliant opportuni- 
ties that are out there and deals with the chal- 
lenges in a forthright and fair way. 

I believe that this is terribly, terribly im- 
portant. Let me also say I believe that it is 
very important that Japan and the United 
States, as two great democracies, continue 
our partnership for peace and freedom. 
There are those who say, “Well, all these 
global economic problems are inconsistent 
with democracy. Democracies can’t deal with 
these issues. We need more 
governments. ” 


authoritarian 


Well, if you look at the evidence, it con- 
tradicts it—that assertion. Many more au- 
thoritarian governments have financial insti- 
tutions and processes that are insufficiently 
open. One great democratically elected lead- 
er, the President of the Philippines, Presi- 
dent Estrada, said the other day, noting— 
he was referring to calls for greater open 
processes and greater Openness in institu- 
tions, he said, “Now when Alan Greenspan 
and the common people have the same view, 
we should listen.” [Laughter] I wish I'd 
thought of that line myself. [Laughter] 

But if you look around the world, if you 
see the encouraging signs from Thailand to 
South Korea to eastern Europe to Mexico, 
you see that if people feel they have a stake 
in their societies, they are willing to sacrifice; 
they are willing to take re sponsibility; they 
are willing to give their governments leave 
to make decisions that are difficult today be- 
cause they are right for tomorrow. 

And so I say also, I hope that on this trip 
the United States and Japan will reaffirm 
what we have in common: our support for 
democracy, our support for openness, our 
support for the march of peace and freedom 


as well as the return of prosperity to Asia 
and the rest of the world. 

In closing let me say, we have to have your 
help in all this. You know that. The private 
sector has a critical role to play if we’re going 
to address the broad chailenges of global 
change and the challenges of the financial 
crisis. All of this you understand, I’m quite 
sure, better than I. We need your creativity, 
your entrepreneurial strength. We need your 
sustained, direct investment in emerging 
markets, your support for training, health 
care, and good workplace conditions to en- 
sure a strong work force and stable, broad- 
based support for open markets and global 
free enterprise. 

Above all, right now, in every country, we 
need your le -adership to support creativity 
and change. The world is diferent. and it 
is changing at a rapid rate. Inevitably, eco- 
nomics changes faster than politics. And yet, 
in the end, if we want stable societies and 
successful economics, we must have good 
politics. You can help us to achieve that. 

President Franklin Roosevelt once said, 
“True wealth is not a static thing.” How well 
we know that. It is a living thing, made out 
of the disposition of people to create and dis- 
tribute the good things of life. We must find 
the right formulas to make this living thing 
grow stronger. Over a generation of extraor- 
dinary progress, the people of Japan have 
shown what is possible. 

Now it is the challenge of Japan and the 
United States, working at home and working 
together, to fulfill this promise, to restore sta- 
bility to this region, growth to this country 
and to the world. I am absolutely convinced 
that the 21st century can be the best time 
humanity has ever known. I am more opti- 
mistic and idealistic today that I was the day 
I first took the oath of office as President 
in 1993. But I am also absolutely convinced, 
as my daughter’s generation says, that denial 
is not simply a river in Egypt. [Laughter] We 
know what the challenges are, and we have 
to find the means to meet them. If we do, 
we will be richly rewarded. 

Thank you very much, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:25 a.m. at the 
Capitol Tokyo Hotel. In his remarks, he referred 
to Glen S. Fukushima, president, American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan; Delegate Robert 
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A. Underwood, of Guam; Prime Minister Keizo 
Obuchi of Japan; and President Joseph Estrada 
of the Philippines. 


Exchange With Reporters on 
Departure From Tokyo 
November 20, 1998 


Impeachment Inquiry 

Q. Mr. President, we were told that you 
were briefed today on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee hearings back in Washington. Can you 
tell us what was your impression about ‘the 
hearings? What kind of guidance did you give 
your attorney David Kendall about his accu- 
sation that Kenneth Starr was guilty of pros- 
ecutorial misconduct? And what do you think 
about the subpoenas for Bruce Lindsey and 
Bennett? 

The President. Well, first of all, I got only 
a cursory briefing. I didn’t see any of the 
hearings, and I really can’t comment on how 
they went. I only became aware recently, I 
think after I left, that Mr. Kendall was going 
to be able to ask some questions. So I don’t 
know. My understanding is that he essentially 
asked questions consistent with the letter he 
had written both to Mr. Starr and the Attor- 
ney General several weeks ago. But beyond 
that, I don’t know. I really have n’t talked to 
anybody back in Washington. I just got a gen- 
eral, cursory review of that. 

Q. You didn’t say anything to him about 
prosecutorial misconduct? 

The President. 1 believe that—I don’t 
know this because I haven’t seen it, and I 
haven't talked to anybody—my understand- 
ing generally was that the issues he raised 
were issues he had raised months ago—at 
least several weeks ago. He wrote a letter 
to Mr. Starr and wrote a letter to the Attor- 
ney General. But I don’t know very much 
about it. I've been here working on these 
economic and security issues, so I really can’t 
say. 

Q. And the subpoenas of Bennett and 
Lindsey? 

The President. I'm not concerned about 
it, but I think Mr. Lindsey's subpoena was 
covered by previous decisions, but my under- 
standing is that a subpoena for Mr. Bennett 
is without any precedent. That is, as far as 
I know, there has never been a case where 
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a person’s lawyer was asked to come and tes- 
tify, but you will have to talk to them because 
I really—I haven't been there. I haven’t been 
involved in it. I don’t know what they're say- 
ing, and we'll just have to see what happens. 

I’ve got work to do here on the American 
economy and on these security issues, so 
that’s all being handled by people back in 
Washington. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 6:05 p-m. at 
Haneda Airport prior to the President’s departure 
for Seoul, South Korea. In his remarks, the Presi- 
dent referred to his personal attorneys David Ken- 
dall and Robert Bennett; and Independent Coun- 
sel Kenneth Starr. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 
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The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





November 14 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
his national security team to discuss the situa- 
tion in Iraq. 

The White House announced that the 
President hopes to complete the Japan, 
South Korea, and Guam portions of the Asia 
trip, but that Vice President Al Gore will rep- 
resent the United States at the APEC sum- 
mit. 


November 17 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Gary S. Guzy to be General Coun- 
sel at the Environmental Protection Agency. 

The President announced the following 
winners of the 1998 Malcolm Baldrige Na- 
tional Quality Award: Boeing Airlift and 
Tanker Programs, Long Beach, CA; Solar 
Turbines, Inc., San Diego, CA; and Texas 
Nameplate Co., Inc., Dallas, TX. 
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November 18 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Tokyo, Japan, arriving at approximately mid- 
night. 

The White House announced that the 
President will welcome His Holiness Pope 
John Paul II to the United States for a pas- 
toral visit to St. Louis, MO, on January 26, 
1999. 


November 19 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Emperor Akihito and Empress Michiko of 
Japan at the Imperial Residence. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Irene Rosenberg Wurtzel as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Commission on the 
Celebration of Women in American History. 


November 20 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Prime Minister Keizo Obuchi of Japan at 
Akasaka Palace. Following their meetings, 
the President and the Prime Minister briefed 
members of the press. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
Seoul, South Korea. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine die 
on October 21, no nominations were submitted 
to the Senate during the period covered by this 
issue. 
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The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released November 14 


Transcript of remarks by Press Secretary Joe 
Lockhart on the President’s decision not to 
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attend the APEC summit due to the situation 
in Iraq 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 


curity Adviser Samuel Berger on the situa- 
tion in Iraq 


Statement by the Press Secretary on the 
agreement in Buenos Aires to settle by the 
end of 2000 key issues arising from the Kyoto 
Protocol on Climate Change 


Report to the President From Tipper Gore: 
Presidential Delegation to Central America 


Fact sheet: Administration Response to Hur- 
ricane Mitch 


Released November 15 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Berger, Defense Sec- 
retary William Cohen, and Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Hugh Shelton on 
the situation in Iraq 


Released November 16 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 

Statement by the Press Secretary on the First 
Lady's announcement of expanded U.S. 
emergency disaster relief for Central Amer- 
ican countries damaged by Hurricane Mitch 


Released November 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser Jim Steinberg, Na- 
tional Economic Council Director Gene 
Sperling, and Deputy Treasury Secretary 
Larry Summers on the President's upcoming 
visit to Japan, South Korea, and Guam 


Announcement: President Clinton An- 
nounces 1998 Baldrige Quality Award Win- 
ners 


Released November 18 


Transcript of remarks by Press Secretary Joe 
Lockhart on the impeachment inquiry 
Statement by the Press Secretary on the up- 


coming visit of His Holiness Pope John Paul 
II 
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Announcement: Official Delegation to Japan, 
Korea, and Guam 


Released November 20 


Transcript of a gaggle by Press Secretary Joe 
Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Joe Lockhart 


Transcript of a press briefing by NSC Direc- 
tor for Asian Affairs Jack Pritchard and Dep- 
uty Treasury Secretary Larry Summers on 
the President’s visit to Japan 


Transcript of a press briefing by National 
Economic Council Director Gene Sperling 
and NSC Senior Director for Asian Affairs 
Kenneth G. Lieberthal on the President’s 
visit to Japan 


Transcript of remarks by Special Counsel 
Gregory Craig on the impeachment inquiry 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved November 12 ! 


H.R. 1023 / Public Law 105-369 
Ricky Ray Hemophilia Relief Fund Act of 
1998 


H.R. 2070 / Public Law 105-370 
Correction Officers Health and Safety Act of 
1998 


H.R. 2263 / Public Law 105-371 

To authorize and request the President to 
award the congressional Medal of Honor 
posthumously to Theodore Roosevelt for his 
gallant and heroic actions in the attack on 
San Juan Heights, Cuba, during the Spanish- 
American War 


H.R. 3267 / Public Law 105-372 
Salton Sea Reclamation Act of 1998 


H.R. 4083 / Public Law 105-373 

To make available to the Ukrainian Museum 
and Archives the USIA television program 
“Window on America” 
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H.R. 4164 / Public Law 105-374 

To amend title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the enforcement of child custody 
and visitation orders 


S$. 759 / Public Law 105-375 

To amend the State Department Basic Au- 
thorities Act of 1956 to require the Secretary 
of State to submit an annual report to Con- 
gress concerning diplomatic immunity 


S. 1132 / Public Law 105-376 
Bandelier National Monument Administra- 


tive Improvement and Watershed Protection 
Act of 1998 


S. 1134 / Public Law 105-377 

Granting the consent and approval of Con- 
gress to an interstate forest fire protection 
compact 


S. 1408 / Public Law 105-378 

To establish the Lower East Side Tenement 
National Historic Site, and for other pur- 
poses 


S. 1733 / Public Law 105-379 

To amend the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to 
require food stamp State agencies to take 
certain actions to ensure that food stamp 
coupons are not issued for deceased individ- 
uals, to require the Secretary of Agriculture 
to conduct a study of options for the design, 
development, implementation, and operation 
of a national database to track participation 
in Federal means-tested public assistance 
programs, and for other purposes 


S. 2129 / Public Law 105-380 
Hawaii Volcanoes National Park Adjustment 
Act of 1998 


S.J. Res. 35 / Public Law 105-381 

Granting the consent of Congress to the Pa- 
cific Northwest Emergency Management Ar- 
rangement 


Approved November 13 ! 


H.R. 633 / Public Law 105-382 
Department of State Special Agents Retire- 
ment Act of 1998 


! These Public Laws were not received in time 
for inclusion in the appropriate issue. 
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H.R. 2204 Public Law 105-383 
Coast Guard Authorization Act of 1998 


H.R. 3461 / Public Law 105-384 

To approve a governing international fishery 
agreement between the United States and 
the Republic of Poland, and for other pur- 
poses 


H.R. 4283 / Public Law 105-385 
Africa: Seeds of Hope Act of 1998 


§.191 / Public Law 105-386 
To throttle criminal use of guns 


S. 391 / Public Law 105-387 
Mississippi Sioux Tribes Judgment Fund 
Distribution Act of 1998 


S.417 / Public Law 105-388 


Energy Conservation Reauthorization Act of 


1998 
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S. 1397 / Public Law 105-389 
Centennial of Flight Commemoration Act 


S. 1525 / Public Law 105-390 
Police, Fire, and Emergency Officers Edu- 
cational Assistance Act of 1998 


S. 1693 / Public Law 105-391 
National Parks Omnibus Management Act of 
1998 


S. 1754 / Public Law 105-392 
Health Professions Education Partnerships 
Act of 1998 


S. 2364 / Public Law 105-393 

Economic Development Administration and 
Appalachian Regional Development Reform 
Act of 1998 


S. 2432 / Public Law 105-394 
Assistive Technology Act of 1998 
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